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Whose veins run water let him mete his words! 
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son, long before the conclusion of 
ie «Florida treaty [It grows natu 
iully out of a consideration of the 
eographical position of the island 
i respects the | nited states PY 

This view, stated by Mr. Alex 
inder Everett as early as 1825, is 
ibstantially the view taken by Mr. 
Kkdward Kverett in his reply to the 


estion otf Spain, france, 


It w be remembered that it was 
nder Monroe’s administration that 
ohn Quincy Adams_ himself had 
conducted the successful negotiation 
by which Florida is now a part of 
the United States It is evident 
from the confidential letter from 
which we quoted, between kverett, 
our minister in Madrid, and the 
resident himself, that Mr. Adams, 
ithough he was not in the least a 
filibuster, would have been glad 
ike any arrangement by which, 
that time or afterward, Cuba could 
ill under our jurisdiction. In this 
iccording ly, Mr k.verett 
ites that in his first interview with 
ea Bermudes, the Spanish secretary, 
ifter he had been received at Mad 
rid, he brought up the subject He 
is far too wise, and our govern 
ment was far too prudent, to pro 
pose to the Spanish government the 
purchase of Cuba on any such basis 
is that by which Florida had been 
purchased. But he did suggest to 
the rane minister, who was at 
that timeins sagan ay obey 
ment, that ns nited States would 
gladly lend Spain a hundred million 
dollars if Spain wanted them. He 
suggested that the United States 
would make this loan if Spain would 
give what the banks call a ‘collat 
eral’ in token of payment, by pass 
ing over the island of Cuba to our 
isdiction, without yielding the 
nominal suzerainty of that island 
\t any moment when Spain had 
hundred million dollars handy, she 
could return it to the United States, 
and our jurisdiction would be at an 
end. Meanwhile, we should have 
the custom-houses of Cuba and 
collect such duties as we chose there, 
ind we would manage Cuba as we 
manage our own territorial posses- 
s10ONS. 

By ich an arrangement as this, 
Spanish honor would be entirely 
saved. Cuba would appear on all 
ilmanacs and in all encyclopedias as 
belonging to the crown of Spain. In 
a sense, it would belong to the 
crown of Spain. On the other hand, 
for all practical purposes, the United 
States would superintend the govern- 
ment of Cuba, would administer 
justice by our courts, and duties 
upon its imports and exports would 


be arranged as our financial policy 
might direct. And we should be 


free from the great annoyance, 
vhich existed then and which exists 
now, of the presence, within a few 
miniles of our own coast, of a large 
island garrisoned by the forces of a 
foreian power. 

To this suggestion Mr. Zea did 
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To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will ten full-sized 
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than board and and lodgings desired. derss 

C. Leonard, Boston University. 
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| [ is reported that Gen. Ballington 
Booth, the head of the Salvation 


Army this country, is about to 
become a citizen of the United 
States General Booth ‘declared 
his intention’ in 1889, and now com- 
pletes the form of naturalization. 
The methods of the Salvation Army 
are so notably in harmony with the 
genius of the New World as distin- 


guished from that of the Old World, 
that the origination and propagation 
of that movement by Englishmen 
have always seemed somewhat incon- 
gruous ‘he Booths, however, are 
not so much English as cosmopoli- 
tan; and such, too, is the character 
of their enterprise. Gen. Ballington 
Booth will be welcomed into Ameri- 
can citizenship. The more of his 
kind who come in, the better. 


HERE are signs that Senator 
Hoar’s anti-lottery bill is taking 

lhe steamer between Hon- 
duras and Tampa, which has made 
monthly trips in connection with the 
lottery company’s business, has been 
taken off the route ; there is nothing 


erect, 


for it to do. It is announced that 
there will be no drawing this month. 
This is the first time that the laws 


forbidding lotteries seem to have 
got a grip upon this great concern. 
For the first time, the mails are ef- 
fectually closed against the lottery, 
and express companies, through 
which the lottery has been operating 
for several years past, are prevented 
from handling its matter. It is grati- 
fying to find that at last we have a 
‘aw to cover this case. 


js E right way to reach the woman 
ee wilrage question has been 
‘a 'y the New York legislature. 
That body has passed a joint resolu- 
ton submitting to the popular vote 
— ee to the constitution 
‘ '§ out the word ‘male’ from 
ro qualincations of voters. This is 
; elect a plebiscitum — or referen- 
<r ha the fashion now is to call it ; 
yeh : meee in which, in all the 
ion fers ——— matters as the 
It is ty t ie organic law are effected. 
+ Aan Only way in which the ques- 
Sonea “a extension of the suffrage 

€ reached; for in no other 
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way can the real judgment of the peo- 
ple be obtained, 


If the suffragists 
in Massachusetts 


were to devote 
their energies to such a referendum in 
this state, they would make far bet- 
ter progress than they have yet made. 
In such a matter or this, it does not 
seem reasonable that the decision 
should depend upon an accidental 
majority in the legislature. But re- 
ference to the people, as in the case of 
a constitutional amendment, leaves no 
room for objection or dispute. It 
should be said, however, that the 
question does not go before the peo- 
ple of New York until another legis- 
lature has passed upon it; following 
the same course as in Massachusetts. 
And it may be that the next legisla- 
ture will refuse to concur. Such 
things have been known here. 


HE department store is firmly es- 
tablished in all our large cities. 
It is one of the features marking the 
development of this age of combina- 
tion of capital and concentration of 
enterprise, And its effect is, of 
course, felt by the smaller stores 
which confine their business to spe- 
cial lines of trade. Twenty years 
ago Zola made this the theme of one 
of his novels in the great Rougon- 
Magquart series, But the small store 
which specializes its trade is not yet 
crowded out of existence, nor will it 
be, if its merchants take a_ lesson 
from the success of the great depart- 
ment stores and let the public know 
about themselves through adveriis- 
ing. A great many people prefer to 
buy at the special stores. There is 
less machinery, less delay, greater 
personal attention. ‘The development 
of the department store has come 
through liberal advertising, and that 
is the way in which those who hold 
to specialism in trade can maintain 
their place. 


T has been represented in some 
quarters that the disturbance of 
ancient and unknown graves in ex- 
cavating for the subway along the 
Boylston street mall of the Common 
has outraged the feelings of the pub- 
lic. This is mostly imagination. 
Several generations of Bostonians 
have walked over this old burial 
place in utter ignorance of any dese- 
cration. It has long been a public 
thoroughfare, paved and torn up and 
repaved by the city. If any senti- 
ment at all attaches to the matter, 
it is a feeling of gratification that 
these poor relics of humanity are at 
last gathered out of the highway 
and laid reverently in ground which 


we call consecrated. 
| F there is any compensating benefit 
in the sudden and excessive ad- 
vance in the price of beef—an advance 
which is manifested sympathetically in 
the increased prices of other meats — 
itis to be found inthe direction which 
it gives to the use of fish as food. 
Ours in a meat-eating people; even 
more than the English do we merit 





the name of beef-eaters ; and it would 
be impossible to cure us of the habit 
even if it were desirable. But when 
it appears that a dollar will buy three 
times as much shad as it will buy of 
beef, an equal amount of salmon as 
of beef, and other kinds in propor- 
tion, people are likely to make a 
closer acquaintance with the more 
delicate varieties of fish food. — 


CUBA. 


HE frequent recurrence of rebelli- 

ons of more or less importance in 
the island of Cuba requires the at- 
tention of the American people to 
the status of that island, whether 
they wish it or not. Occasionally 
it happens that the diplomatists of 
Europe, in a more or less conciliat- 
ting fashion, ask the United States 
how they would like to agree to 
guarantee the present position of 
Cuba. It is then the duty of our 
diplomatists to do what Mr. Edward 
Everett did to so much purpose in 
his famous reply to one of these over- 
tures. He told them, in language 
about which there could be no mis- 
take, that’ if they would mind their 
business we would mind ours, and 
that their business did not involve 
any suzerainty of Cuba. He gently 
intimated at the same time that we 
were much more deeply interested 
in Cuba and its affairs than any 
power in Europe, except Spain, 
could be. 

Mr. Edward Everett, in this cele- 
brated despatch, expressed very dis- 
tinctly what is the feeling of the 
people of this country. As long as 
Spain can handle Cuba as a colony, 
we shall have little or nothing to do 
with that affair. But, as Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett said, in a despatch 
from Madrid in 1825, “It has been 
viewed as a settled point that the 
American government could not 
consent to any change in the politi- 
cal situation of Cuba, other than 
one which should place it under the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 
Mr. Everett says in the same letter 
that this view of the subject is 
strongly intimated in his official in- 
structions—instructions, it will be 
observed, drawn by John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay, who was 
Mr. Adams’s Secretary of State. 
Mr. Alexander Everett was Presi- 
dent Adams’s confidential an@ inti- 
mate friend. In this despatch, 
which has not received the atten- 
tion it deserved, Mr. Alexander 
Everett says: “It has always ap- 
peared to me, and such I believe is 
the general opinion in the United 


States, that this island forms 
properly an appendage of the 
Floridas. Since the cession of the 


Floridas, an impression hasgenerally 
prevailed throughout the country 
that Cuba must, at one time or 
another, belong to us. Indeed, this 
idea is entertained, as I have been 
told, by many persons of the highest 
respectability, including Mr. Jeffer- 
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son, long before the conclusion of 
the Florida treaty. It grows natu- 
rally out of a consideration of the 
geographical position of the island 
as respects the United States.” 

This view, stated by Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett as early as 1825, is 
substantially the view taken by Mr. 
Edward Everett in his reply to the 
joint suggestion of Spain, France, 
and England. 

It will be remembered that it was 
under Monroe’s administration that 
John Quincy Adams _ himself had 
conducted the successful negotiation 
by which Florida is now a part of 
the United States, It is evident 
from the confidential letter from 
which we quoted, between Everett, 
our minister in Madrid, and the 
president himself, that Mr. Adams, 
although he was not in the least a 
filibuster, would have been glad to 
make any arrangement by which, at 
that time or afterward, Cuba could 
fall under our jurisdiction. In this 
letter, accordingly, Mr. Everett 
states that in his first interview with 
Zea Bermudes, the Spanish secretary, 
after he had been received at Mad- 
rid, he brought up the subject. He 
was far too wise, and our govern- 
ment was far too prudent, to pro- 
pose to the Spanish government the 
purchase of Cuba on any such basis 
as that by which Florida had been 
purchased. But he did suggest to 
the Spanish minister, who was at 
that timein great financial embarrass- 
ment, that the United States would 
gladly lend Spain a hundred million 
dollars if Spain wanted them. He 
suggested that the United States 
would make this loan if Spain would 
give what the banks call a ‘collat- 
eral’ in token of payment, by pass- 
ing over the island of Cuba to our 
jurisdiction, without yielding the 
nominal suzerainty of that island. 
At any moment when Spain hada 
hundred million dollars handy, she 
could return it to the United States, 
and our jurisdiction would be at an 
end. Meanwhile, we should have 
the custom-houses of Cuba and 
collect such duties as we chose there, 
and we would manage Cuba as we 
manage our own territorial posses- 
sions. 

By such an arrangement as this, 
Spanish honor would be entirely 
saved. Cuba would appear on all 
almanacs and in all encyclopedias as 
belonging to the crown of Spain. In 
a sense, it would belong to the 
crown of Spain. On the other hand, 
for all practical purposes, the United 
States would superintend the govern- 
ment of Cuba, would administer 
justice by our courts, and duties 
upon its imports and exports would 
be arranged as our financial policy 
might direct. And we should be 
free from the great annoyance, 
which existed then and which exists 
now, of the presence, within a few 
miles of our own coast, of a large 
island garrisoned by the forces of a 
foreign power. 

To this suggestion Mr. Zea did 
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not give any assent. He did say 
that the king would not alienate the 
island for a moment on any consid- 
eration whatever. Mr. Everett, of 
course, said he did not wish the king 
to alienate the island; he _ only 
wanted to lend Spain a hundred mil- 
lion dollars without interest, but to 
take the island as a pledge that the 
Spanish government intended at 
some time to repay it. ‘There have 
been plenty of such pledges given, 
by one country and another, where 
they did not yield the theoretical 
sovereignty ; the case of the caution 
ary cities in Elizabeth’s time is one 
which will come readily to remem- 
brance. 

Mr. Everett says: “I saw that 
my remarks had made a pretty strong 
impression on Mr. Zea. He said 
that if | had authority to make a 
proposal of this kind, he should be 
glad to receive it in writing. I told 
him in answer that the suggestion 
was entirely private and personal ; 
that I had no instructions from you 
to make it; that the transaction ap 
peared to me so advantageous to 
both governments that I 
tured to advise it knowing 
whether it would be agreeable to 
either; but that if the king ap- 
proved of the proposition I would 
immediately write home and recom- 
mend the adoption of it, for the rea- 
sons which | had already summarily 
stated. I have since been informed 
in a private way that Mr. Zea took a 
written note of what I said.” 


had ven 
without 


The suggestion thus made on Mr. 
Alexander Everett’s private authority 
is a suggestion which the present 
United States government might 
take up again, to the advantage of 
all concerned. The Spanish govern 
ment would like aloan without inter 
est as much now asin 1825. Probably 
the best thing that could happen to 
Spain would be some relief from the 
severity of her present taxation. If, 
in an honorable way, she could get 
along without maintaining a strong 
garrison in Cuba, that would be a 
good thing too. On our side, while 
we have a good many things to com- 
plain of, our credit is still good ; 
and, indeed, we have got a few hun- 
dred million dollars in the treasury 
which we do not know what to do 
with because they are not of the 
right color. Suppose Mr. Gresham, 
in a friendly afternoon tea at Wash- 
ington, suggested to the Spanish 
minister, over a cup of chocolate, 
that we would like to lend them a 
hundred or two million without any 
interest — that they could perhaps 
make a better use of it than we can. 
Suppose he said that they could pay 
it whenever they liked, if they would 
only agree not to pay it within a 
couple of years. Suppose he said 
that we would take Cuba as collateral 


- and that they might withdraw their 


garrisons as soon as they liked. 
They are not receiving as much from 
Cuba now, probably, as it costs them, 

This thing could not be agreed to 
in a day, or in two days; but if all 
of us looked forward in that view, it 
would gradually impress itself upon 
the statesmen of Spain that here was 
a resource not to be neglected. In 
prosperous times, ten years hence, 
or twenty years’ hence, Spain, 
if she wanted, could repay us 
our money and could take the trou- 
ble of governing the colony again. 
But that contingency could be at- 
tended to when it came. For us, we 
should have what we want now, 
Spain would have what she wants 
now, and if two friends can each of 
them secure what they want for two 
or three years, they had better do so 
without troubling themselves about 
the indefinite chances of the future. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS FOR THE MANY. 


T has been said that more wealth 
has been added to the world’s 
store in the nineteenth century than 
in the eighteen centuries before. 
This is due to the discoveries in 
science and their applications to the 
uses of mankind. This impetus 
thus given to the industries by ap- 
plied science has had a marked ef 
fect upon methods of education and 
modified the ancient faculties of di- 
vinity, philosophy, law and medi- 
cine, Scholastic methods 
yielded to the demands of practical 
studies, or studies which have a defi- 
nite relation to vocations in life. 
Colleges have reduced the amount 
of classical study, introduced elec 
tive courses, and extended the labora 
tory method in scientific study, Out 
of a further development of this idea 
have grown the scientific schools, 
such as the Lawrence at Harvard 
and the Sheffield at Yale; and Tech- 
nical Schools, like the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology and 
the Lowell School of Design. The 
technical schools in the United 
States have received a still further 
impetus by the Land Grant Act of 
1862 which provides for the estab- 
lishment, in every and terri 
tory, of at least one school, which 
shall accept its provisions, and in 
which the leading object shall be ‘to 
teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics.’ 


have 


State 


These innovations in the old schol 
methods of higher education 
began to influence the work of the 
public schools, by popularizing mod 
ern science and the introduction of 
the kindergarten and manual train 
Prof. Runkle 
“The credit of devising and working 
out a thoroughly rational and con- 
sistent course of mechanic art teach- 
ing is due to the Imperial Technical 
School of Moscow, Russia, and was 
in its inception distinctively of the 
trade school type.” _—_ It will be seen 
that the great dominating influence 
in the modification of methods of 
education had its birth in the de- 
mand for such mental and manual 
equipment as would insure a greater 
material welfare. 


astic 


ing schools. Says 


Judge MacArthur, in his book on 
Education and its Relation to Indus 
try, says: “The period seems to 
have arrived when institutions of in- 
dustrial science and education can 
no longer be postponed in our coun- 
try, and when they must be tried on 
as extensive a scale as those wit- 
nessed abroad. ‘There seems no rea- 
son why the educational system 
should not be adapted to the trades- 
man, the artisan, and the manufac- 
turer, as well asto the pedantic pro- 
fessions in which men are so thor- 
ougly trained.” 


Mr. William Mather, of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire in- 
to the technical and trade schools on 
the continent, referring to the United 
States, says: ‘*As you know, your 
country does possess already a con- 
siderable number of very remarkable 
technical schools which certainly are 
not surpassed by any school in 
Europe. They are schools, however, 
that are not available for the work- 
ing classes,as those of Germany, 
France and Switzerland, and what 
little we have done in England. 
They belong to a higher rank in 
society and therefore you have not 
felt them in your ordinary life. You 
seem to have a widespread, almost 
universal, opportunity for all the peo- 
ple here to get a technical and scien- 
tific education. All you want is a 
shuffling of the cards to alter the 


curricula of the various institutions. 
I do not think the working classes 
here have anything to complain of 
in regard to education, except that it 
does not have a strong enough and 
close enough relation to the indus- 
tries which the working class pursue.”’ 

How shall this education be 
brought ‘closer’? In what way 
shall our boys and girls be taught, 
that it shall fit them the better to 
earn a living ? 

First of all, those who determine 
the public school work should take 
cognizance of the fact that few ever 
go beyond the grammar 
grade. Prof. William T. Harris says: 
“One per cent. enter college, three 
per cent. the high and 
academies, and ninety-six per cent. 
never get beyond the elementary 
grade.”’ In view of this fact, shall 
the grammar school work be deter 
mined by the requirements of the 
high, and this in turn be _ prepara- 
tory for the college, or shall it be 
recognized that the great majority 
of pupils never go beyond the gram 
mar school, and the course of study 
be adjusted to the practical needs of 
this majority? Have the four per 
cent. a right to dictate tothe ninety 
six what their course of education 
shall Yet we hear of the ‘en- 
richment’ of theelementary course by 
the introduction of studies in the 
higher grades. 


school 


schools 


be? 


Kindergarten and manual training 
have passed the experimental stage 
and have received the endorsement, 
not only of our best educators but of 
the state as well. Their value, as a 
means of mental dicipline, is recog 
nized as comparing favorably with 
the best of the older forms. 

While manual training is distinct- 
ively educational, it also teaches the 
principles which underlie all trades 
and makes the hand and the eye 
efficient and willing servants of the 
mind. As mechanically constructed, 
the hand and the eye are alike in 
all, but the measure of their skill is 
the measure of their dominating 
force, the mind. This training is an 
absolute pre-requisite to him who 
labors with his hands. It has been 
estimated that eight per cent. of the 
people enter business and the various 
professions, and ninety-two per cent. 
labor with their hands. This eight 
per cent. have demanded, in the elec- 
tive course in college, in schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, archi- 
tecture, etc, specific education in 
their chosen vocation — that is, 
trade school instruction. Shall the 
ninety-two per cent., or any part of 
them, be less wise in their demands 
and not provide specific education in 
their vocations ? 

The apprenticeship system is dead. 
Machinery is eliminating hand labor, 
and trades are becoming specialized. 
It is therefore imperative that the 
foundation of industrial training 
shall be broad and deep enough to 
minimize these adverse conditions. 
The foundation cannot be laid before 
fifteen ; the time is all too short. It 
is generally conceded that seventeen 
years of age is as early as a boy 
should enter a trade. He is then 
strong enough to do the work, and 
has had time to consider what trade 
he prefers. 


The years intervening between the 
time of leaving the grammar school 
and seventeen are valuable or dan- 
gerous according to the manner in 
which they are used ; valuable if the 
boy receives such direction and help 
as shall enable him to meet the 
problems of life in a strong and in- 
telligent way; dangerous, if he is al- 
lowed to drift and thus become the 
victim of misfit occupations and 
develop habits of indifference and 
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Switzerland, and 
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The North End Uni 
to determine the cause of t 
which it fo 
work, became convinced 
much of the idleness and 
to work and the 
they entail was due, almost 
to the lack of proper 
training. With hands and 
trained in any definite w 
definite end, these boys ind 
drift into occupations which ar 
make-shifts, with nothing 
mine the occupation for wl 
are best fitted or to give cha 
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conditions 
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With a view to emphasizing | 
importance of industrial training, 0 
trade school instruction, a Plumbu 
School, a branch of the trade 
work which has proved to be 
successful in the Auchmut) 
Schools in New York, was ope! 
the Union in January, 1894 
accommodations are lin 
twenty-nine pupils. Ever 
was taken at the opening, as w 
at the beginning of the seco 
in October last, and, at bot 
numbers were refused for want 
room. Preference is given 
who are already in the trade 
struction is given by lectures, as W¢ 
as by practical work in the sh 
Diplomas are awarded bas« 
practical work and a writte! 
nation of the technical scie! 

The school has had from t 
the hearty assistance and « 
tion of the President and other mea 
bers of the Master Plumbers 
ciation. 

The school is very far 
ideal we have outlined, but 
earnest of our purpose. |! 
tended to raise it to that st 
of excellence just as fast as cil 
stances will permit. We belie 
that the success of one object-les* 
in our midst will hasten the ©! 
when every boy and girl shal! » 
the opportunity of as careful a trai 
ing in their chosen vocation 4 » 
now accorded to the fortunate !¢¥: 


SAMUEL F. HuBBARD- 
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WESTERN EMIGRATION. 
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or colonies being formed and what 
are the conditions of membership. | 
should like very much to be among 
those to go.” 
This comes from Rhode Island: 
“ As I read the account of the meet- 
ing held in Wells Memorial Build- 


ing of sending emigrants to the 
west | was greatly interested in it. 


I write you these few lines to see if 
I may become one of that hundred 
of course | am not the head of a 
Family but | would have been mar 
ried if I could get employment of 
any kind as you know as well as I 
do that the west is the only place 
for a poor man as there is to mutch 
European pauper and child labor 
here. If I could join that Colony of 
Settlers I would like to get work 
from who ever Starts the Store for 
the Colony I can do rough 
Painting. lam twenty three years 
old was born in East Cambridge 
Mass and I am a voter in the city of 


also 


i. F. Iocan furnish Reference as 
to Honesty etc. Iam also a Total 
Abstainer.”’ 


This business-like note from Louis 
iana: “I came from Mass. worked 
in the shops near Chicago till hard 
times came there came South found 
nothing here. have a few hundred 
dollars would like to join your col- 
ony with my family * * * * I am 
an engineer by trade. I would rather 
settle with Eastern people.” 

This from an Associated Charities 
Visitor: “I have a case of a family 
father mother and 6 children — 5 
boys— who must find a location 
somewhat better than cold Canada 
now affords them. I would be glad 


to get further information of the 
project referred to. My proposed 


settlers are farmers.” 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


F' )R the first time since the organi 

zation came into existence, the 
Sons of the Revolution held their 
regular triennial meeting of the 
General Society in Boston, on April 
19, the hosts on this occasion being 
the Massachusetts Society. The 
Massachusetts Society, by vote of its 
board of managers, changed the 
date for its annual meeting at the 
beginning of the year, substituting 
“April 19, for March 17, the chief 
reason for the change being the fact 
that the 19 of April was last year 
made a legal holiday by act of the 
Legislature, and, commemorating as 
it does the actual outbreak of the 
great struggle for Independence, will 
rank henceforth as the leading Revo- 
lutionary anniversary for Massachu- 
setts. 

As to the origin of the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, the 
following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. John Austin Stevens, the 
original promoter of the organiza- 
tion, will prove of interest: “A 
grandson of a founder of the Cincin- 
nati, I felt it rather hard that I and 
those in my case could take no 
recognized part in the Philadelphia 
Centennial. Remembering that a 
few: years previously the Cincinnati 
had opened their gates, I wrote 
President-General Fish to know if 
they intended making any provision 
for the descendants of other than 
elder sons of founders. This wasin 
the summer of 1875. I was answered 
—No. Thereupon I sent out a 
circular inviting a meeting at the 
New York Historical Society, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1876. There was not 
enough interest to go further, but 
the celebration of Evacuation Day 
showed me what a great latent inter- 
est there was in such matters.” 


In 1883, on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, in the City of New York, the 








Sons of the Revolution became a 
permanent body, and May 3, 1884, 
it was duly incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. In 
1888, a society to represent the 
State of Pennsylvania was formed ; 
in 1889, the District of Columbia ; 
in 1890, the State of lowa; and in 
1891, Georgia, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts joined the column. 
At present there are ten state socie- 
ties, with a membership aggregating 
2364, of which the Society in the 
State of New York has a member- 
ship of 1144. ‘The Society has cele- 
brated events of the Revolution ; 
has published addresses on Revolu- 
tionary topics ; has erected, at great 
expense, memorial tablets to the 
memory of the men and events of 


1776; has held commemorative 
church services on Washington’s 


Birthday; awarded medals to stu 
dents in colleges for the best essays 
on topics connected with the War 
of Independence; placed the por- 
trait of Washington in the public 
schools; and in New York erected, 
on City Hall Park, one of the most 
artistic statues in the country, to 
the memory of Nathan Hale, the 
martyrspy. It has also accumulated 
a large fund for the general purposes 
of the Society. 

The fundamental principle upon 
which this Society has been organ- 
ized is descent from the men who 
actually participated in the War of 
the Revolution, and great care has 
been observed in the examination of 
the pedigree and qualifications of 
every applicant for membership. 
The lists of members of this Society, 
together with their descent, have 
been published, and are and have 
always been open to public scrutiny. 
Its care in’this regard, and its strict 


adherence to the principle of its 
organization, have made member 
ship in the Society valuable, in 


creased its usefulness, and given it 
dignity and strength. 

The first clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the General Society is suffi- 
ciently indicative of its purposes: 
“It being evident, from the steady 
decline of a proper celebration of 
the national holidays of the United 
States of America, that popular con- 
cern in the events and men of the 
War of the Revolution is gradually 
declining, and that such lack of 
interest is attributable, not so much 
to the lapse of time and the rapidly 
increasing flood of immigration from 
foreign countries, as to the neglect 
on the part of descendants of Revo- 
lutionary heroes to perform their 
duty in keeping before the public 
mind the memory of the services of 
their ancestors and of the times in 
which they lived; therefore the 
Society of Sons of the Revolution 
has been instituted to perpetuate the 
memory of the men who, in the 
military, naval, and civil service of 
the Colonies and of the Continental 
Congress, by their acts or counsel 
achieved the independence of the 
country, and to further the proper 
celebration af the anniversaries of 
the birthday of Washington and of 
prominent events connected with 
the War of the Revolution ; to collect 
ana secure for preservation the rolls, 
records, and other documents relat- 
ing to that period; to inspire the 
members of the Society with the 
patriotic spirit of their forefathers ; 
and to promote the feeling of friend- 
ship among them.” 

In 1889, the Society took a very 
prominent part in the centenary of 
the inauguration of Washington, 
being represented upon all the im- 
portant committees. 


September 23, 1891, in conformity 
with the law, a notice was issued to 
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about twenty-five gentlemen, citizens 
of Massachusetts, who had previously 
shown their claims to eligibility by 
presenting documentary proof; this 
call was signed by the artist, Walter 
Gilman Page, who had begun the 
work of organization the previous 
July, and on the evening of October 
1, 1891, in Faneuil Hall, the Society 
came into being by the adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws and an 
election of officers. The charter 
members were Walter Gilman Page, 
Prof. Eben Norton Horsford, Arthur 
Henry Dutton, Frank Harrison 
Briggs, Henry Dexter Warren, Wil- 
liam Curtis Capelle, Walter Kendall 
Watkins, Andrew Robeson, William 
Leverett Chase, Wintrop Wetherbee, 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Gilbert 
Hodges, ‘theodore Harold Clapp, 
Charles Howard Bailey, Ir. A 
charter was granted by the state, 
October 9, 1891. 

Hon. William Leverett Chase of 
Brookline was elected president, and 
has held that office ever since. One 
of the first to join the Society was 


the late Right Reverend Phillips 
Brooks. At the first meeting of the 


Board of Managers of the Society, 
a gift of five hundred dollars was 
received, the amount to be devoted 
to the erection of memorial tablets 
commemorative of Massachusetts 
events. A committee of three was 
appointed, Walter Gilman Page, 
Chairman, Francis Ellingwood Abbot 


and Walter Kendall Watkins. Be- 
ginning with the Green Dragon 
Tavern, the Society through the 


above committee have marked the 
Old Powder House at Somerville, 
the siteof the home of Samuel Adams 
on Winter Street, the site of Griffin’s 
Wharf, the scene of the Boston Tea 
Party, and have laid before the Judges 
ofthe Supreme Court ofthe Common- 
wealth a design for a tablet to James 
Otis, to be placed, if permission is 
granted, in the corridor of the Court 
House. Steps have also been taken 
to secure the erection of a statue to 
lohn Hancock. 

The Society held its first annual 
dinner on March 17, 1892, to cele- 
brate the Evacuation of Boston by 
the British troops ; October 19, the 
anniversary of the surrender at York- 
town of Lord Cornwallis, was cele- 
brated by a banquet at Young’s. 
February 22, 1893. a church service 
at King’s Chapel was held, with Dr. 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, as the orator of the day. 
June 16, 1893, a luncheon was given 
the General Society of the Cincinnati, 
who met in Boston for their triennial 
gathering, and the honor of being 
the first to entertain the elder society 
was thus reserved for Massachusetts. 

Besides these social events, a 
meeting of prominent citizens was 
called at Chickering Hall, April 4, 
1893, under the auspices of the 
Society, to induce action towards 
preserving the Common. The 
meeting was a success, but the great 
object aimed at, the formation of 
Park Defence Leagues, was lost sight 
of, as soon as the immediate danger 
which menaced the Common had 
been warded off. February 22, 
1894, on behalf of the Society, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, a member at 
the Old South Church, presented a 
portrait of Washington to every 
public school in Boston. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that a broad field exists in the com- 
monwealth for patriotic work bya 
society actuated solely by patriotic 
motives, not a dining, mutual admir- 
ation organization, but a body of 
men who find a satisfaction in culti- 
vating and building up by educa- 
tional methods a true and high stan- 
dard of Americanism, with no tinge 
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of politics, seeking only the good of 
the people, native born and foreign 
born. The Sons of Revolution are 
a necessity in our daily life, and as 
long as the high standard they have 
set prevails, they will receive the moral 
support of the entire communnity. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
HE American Antiquarian 
Society held its semi-annual 
meeting on Wednesday at the Hall 
of the American Academy. A large 
number of members were in attend 
ance. The Council report was pre- 
pared and read by Mr. Green, the 
eminent librarian of the public 
library at Worcester. 

After mentioning briefly the 
losses of the Society by death in the 
last year, Mr. Green read some parts 
of an interesting and elaborate study 
of the history of the Scotch-Irish 
emigrants to America. He was 
obliged to abridge the paper in 
reading, but it presented points of 
great curiosity, and will be a notable 
addition to our history. 

Mr. Barton read his twenty-fifth 
report as librarian. The library 
building has been improved by the 
erection of a new stack in the last 
year, and the contributions to it in 
the year have been larger than ever, 

Mr. Paine, the treasurer, said that 
the invested funds were somewhat 
larger than they were in the annual 
report as presented at Worcester 
last fall. All these reports were 
referred to the Committee on Publica. 
tion. 

The following gentlemen were 
elected to membershipin the Society : 
Mr. Francis C. Lowell, of Boston; 


Mr, Clarence B Moore, of Phila 
delphia; President T. C. Men- 
denhall, of Worcester; Mr. Lewis 


H. Boutelle, of Chicago. 

President Hall called attention to 
the modern biological studies of the 
mixing of races and spoke of the 
curious questions which were brought 
forward by some supposed dis- 
coveries as to the peculiarities of 
the brain of the typical Scotchman 
and that of the typical Irishman. 
Mr. Senator Hoar asked how far it 
could be shown that the Scotch- 
Irish contained much Irish blood— 
whether the Scotch settlers in Ire 
land had intermarried with the 
natives there; and Professor Jame- 
son, himself of the Scotch-Irish race, 
expressed some doubt as to this in- 
termixture. 

A paper was then read by Mr. 
Thwaite on the early French settle- 
ments of Wisconsin. An abstract of 
a paper by Mr. Carr, on the food of 
the North American Indians, was 
read by Mr. Rockwood Hoar in Mr. 
Carr’s absence. The president 
read a very curious letter by Mr. 
Thompson, on his recent visit to 
Palenque, and said that Mr. Armour 
of Chicago, who has been making a 
voyage in the Gulf of Mexico, this 
winter, has made purchase of a valu- 
able estate on which are some of the 
most interesting antiquities in Yuca- 
tan, 

Mr. Andrew Macfarland Davis 
read some parts of a paper on the 
subject which he brought up in 
October, suggested by the punish- 
ment of Hester Prynne in Haw- 
thorne’s story, The Scarlet Letter. 
‘He cannot find in England any 
trace of a permanent punishment of 
this kind, though in both countries 
it was the habit to disgrace people 
by making them sit in the pillory, 
or in other public places, with a 
label indicating the offence. 

Mr. Hale presented a circular re- 
lating to the Greenland Scientific 
Expedition of 1895. 

The members of the Society after- 
wards lunched together at Parker’s. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLO 
RATION FUND AND ITS ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 

Lv the Editors of The Commonwealth: 


[= following subscriptions to the 

Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
March 20 to April 20, are gratefully 
acknowledged : 


Adams, Rev. W. W., Johnston, William G., 
D.D #5 kKsq $s 
Ames, Mrs, James B. io Kuoapp, Howard, Esq 5 
Anverws, Mes. A. L. 25 Little, Mrs. Stephen 
Andrews, Frank L., H. 
Esq. Little, Mrs 
Atkinson, John B., H. (Atlas 
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Stephen 


ksq s Mac Wuorrer, ALex- 
jaker, Mrs, Richard 5 ANvER (Memorial) 25 
Barrow, Miss RK. H Morse, M M., Esq 
(Atlas) ' (Special Deir-el-Ba- 
Beasley, Mrs. T 5 hari Fund) 5 
Bexley Hall Library, Osterhout Free Li- 
Kenyon College, brary 11.10 
Ohio 5 Osterhout Free Li 
Bicaetow, Mr AN brary (Atlas) ' 
DREW 25 Pires, Henry, Jr 25 
Cochrane, J. Lewis, Phipps, Henry Ir 
Esq., Chicago 5 (Special Deir-el-Ba 
Collingwood, F., Esq S hari Fund) 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W Randolph, j W. & 
B. (1894 & 1895) t Co., (Atlas ‘ 


Deats, H. E. Esq., 


(Special Deir-el-Ba “1418 

hari Fund) 5 Savage Prof. G. §S 
Deats, H. E., Esq, : F., D.D 5 
Dike, Re Samuel } Shane, Carlos W I sq s 

D.D, (Atlas) : Smith, Dr. Hugh M s 
Easter, Rev. J., Ph. D s Smith, Mrs. Hugh M 
Elisworth, James W., Atlas) ! 

Esq., Chicago Stechert, (sustay } 
Farnam, Mra Henry Purchase of k 7.40 

(Special Deir« ta Sterling, Mrs Theo 

hari Fund) 10 dore (Atla ' 
Fay, Joseph » Esq Vhorndike, Mrs. J. H 

Special Deir-el-Ba Woodman, Ke kd. 

hari Fund) 10 mund R 
Fuller, William A,, Woodman, Miss May 

Esq., Chicago 5 Salome (Atlas) ! 
Hall, Rev Thomas Young Men's Chris 

C., Chicago 5 tian Association, 
Harrison, C. C., Esq 5 New York, (Atlas t 
Jewett, Prof. James 

Ph. D 5 


From March 2oth to date | have 
received, very thankfully, these sub 
scriptions to the Archeological Sur- 
vey Fund 


Adams, Rev. W. W.., Jewett, Prof . ine 
D.b Ss Ph. D 

Ames, Mr James B gs Osterhou t Free Library 

REW Mk 7 s Rice, Mrs. Harriet S 

Collingwood, F., Esq Smith, Dr. Hugh. M 

Deats, H. E., Esq ; Stechert, Gusta I 

Harvard University Purcl.ase of books 10 
Library 


A new Local Honorary Secretary 
is Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 
of Syracuse, N. Y. More genuinely 
active secretaries, representing every 
large city of the land, are desired. 
Mrs. Hutchinson of Chicago is a 
shining example of what an earnest 
and wise secretary can accomplish. 

The Morgan Dix Fund, for the 
special work at the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, now numbers three sub- 
scribers, viz: Dr. Dix, Miss Mary A. 
Sharpe, and Mr. Charles W. Sloane. 
Seven more names are needed to 
complete the ten persons giving con- 
ditionally $50.00, each. This fund 
of $500.00 when raised, will be a 
great financial factor in the important 
work to which it is dedicated. 

Our new circulars are now ready 
for distribution, and our Secretary, 
Miss Comyns, will gladly forward 
them to all inquirers. 

Wm. C. WINsLow, 
Flonorary Secretary. 
April 20, 1895. Office of Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston 





On Thursday afternoon, May 2, 
the 2sth anniversary of Mr. J. J. 
Braham’s first appearance in Boston 
as a musical director, will be com- 
memorated by a complimentary 
benefit, to be given in the Boston 
Theatre. Among the attractions 
will be a performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Trial by Jury, with a large 
chorus, a large orchestra and a good 
cast. Several numbers of Mr. Bra- 
hams’s new opera, Cupid & Co., 
will also be sung. 





Alphonse Daudet is going to Eng- 
land to visit Henry James. 

It is said that Huxley is danger- 
ously ill with bronchitis. 

The forthcoming 
edition of Richard Realf’s verses 
will contain one hundred and 
sixty poems. A biographical sketch 
and three portraits of Realf will be 
included in the volume. 


subscription 
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IN NIRVANA AND IN THE LIFE. 


A MODERN Priestess OF Isis. By Vsevolod 
Sergyeevich Solovyoff rranslated by 
Walter Leaf, Litt. D. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


ANNIE BESANT 
delphia : 


An autobiography. Phila- 
Henry Altemus 


That precious humbug, Madame 
Blavatsky, has again been re-exposed 
by Mr. Vsevolod Sergyeevich Sol- 
ovyoff. Once Mr. Richard Hodg- 
son proved that Madame Blavatsky 
was an imposter, and afterwards 
Mr. Vsevolod Sergyeevich himself 
made public some imformation dam- 
aging to the priestess of Theosophy. 
Nevertheless a few people still ven 
tured to believe in her. lo con 
found the faithful —and in short to 
finish off Madame Blavatsky and the 
whole tribe of Theosophists all in a 
moment— Mr, Vsevolod Sergyeevich 
now publishes a full account of his 
acquaintanceship with ‘H. P. B.,’ of 
his investigations into her attendant 
phenomena and of their results. To 
please the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Walter Leaf, Litt. D., has 
turned this account into English. 

As for accomplishing the aim of 
its writer, that the book will proba 
bly not do. There are comparatively 
few persons who are not already con- 
vinced of the falseness of Madame 
Blavatsky, and those few would re- 
fuse to doubt her if she herself should 
appear from the grave to tell them 
she had everyone 
knows, no belief is as dear to human 
beings as belief in the supernatural. 
It is as easy to convince a spiritualist 
that a spectre is merely a plump 
medium in grave-cloths, as to con- 
vince a Theosophist that the founder 
of her philosophy was a bare-faced 
imposter. 


deceived. As 


Moreover, it must be admitted 
that this book of Mr. Vsevolod 
Sergyeevich Solovyoff’s would not in 
any case be a formidable menace to 


Theosophy. Much of what he al 
leges against Madame Blavatsky 


rests upon his own testimony ; to be 
sure, there is her own letter of con- 
fession and that is damaging. But 
as for the writer’s assertions, one is 
not inclined to take them very 
seriously. However sincere he may 
have been, Mr. Vsevolod Sergyee- 
vich was not an accurate observer. 
He was weak, even unwell, through- 
out most of the period of his ac- 
quaintanceship with Madame Bla- 
vatsky. He was uncertain and 
vague in his conclusions; at one 
moment he was ready to swallow the 
whole Theosophical animal; at the 
next moment he was thrown back 
into doubt— not, as would seem 
natural, into disbelief— upon dis- 
covering some one of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s absurd tricks. 

In ordinary matters, too, his judg- 
ment seems to have been at fault ; 
for instance, he was rapturous with 
admiration of Madame Blavatsky’s 
very ordinary book, Caves and Jun- 
gles of India. Moreover, he has 
shown himself in the unpleasant 
light of a detective, and the ruse by 
which he allured his unfortunate vic- 
tim into declaring her imposture 
was disgustingly treacherous. He 
does not appear in his book as a 
trustworthy authority. 

But if it fails to achieve its main 
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object, at least the book 

ing. The author’s style 

ing. And no clearer pict 
amazing adventuress, wit! 

body, her magnetic eyes, ole 
fingers, with her brilliant powe; 
conversation, and with h: 

ing manners, exists, lf Ma 
Blavatsky was really thus 

secret of her power is out As M 










Vsevolod Sergyeevich s] 
was pitifully rather thar 
fascinating, but fascinatin; 
was. 

Her personality is best 
her letters. Those that 


this book are entertai ; ¥ 
more entertaining than a 8 
veiled, The Caves and : 
India, and Secret Doct: ae 


writes in a light, rapid st . 
has both humor and earnest; 

Here is her description of the 

sacrifices of the theosophist 


Our theosophists (the | 


bound in general not only 1 tak 
drop of drink but to fast 
well. lam teaching them not 





thing; if they co not die the 
but they cannot hold out, 
better for them They ar 
straight for Nirvana, and we 
them solemnly with pagan cer 


On the whole, out of an 
in which nearly everyone 


have been disagreeable, M 3 
Blavatsky rises, at least nos =. 


attractive personality. 


It was just after the Hodg 
fosé that the high priestess of | 
ophy met the woman wh 
succeed her, Mrs. Anni¢ 
Mrs. Besant’s right to the leaders 
of all good Theosophists has beet 
puted, but the Mahatmas ar 
side. Communications {f 
Master and from Madame Blavatsk 
herself are said to have fallen t 
about Mrs. Besant. 

It is rather surprising that, t 
distinguished, she has writter 
book dealing with herself, 
chief of Theosophists, but as 4 
social reformer. Her autobiogra 
is a curious thing In t 
pages, wherein at some lengths 
considers her youth, she is 
plative. She goes dreamil\ 
one reminiscence to another of U! 
interesting young creature, her ¢ 
self; that she was interesting she 
has not the slightest doubt. Mrs 
Besant has taken advantag: 
license of all biographers and eulog 
ized her heroine. The best chapters 
however, are those that treat o! Mr 
Bradlaugh. Mys. Besant says © 
appointingly little about Theos 

There is one passage 
Mrs. Besant describes he! 
in learning to write well 


rom 





sentences Her sentences 
indeed exasperatingly wel! balance¢ 
weighed down on each side W! 
superfluous words. Her book * 
doubtless be read eagerly by cer 
social reformers both here an¢ 
England. " 
UncLe Sam’s CuHurcnu. By 


Boulton. Boston: Lamson & \' 


We are glad to know that 
Boulton’s suggestive book as 
ceived the attention which we P* 
dicted. “To organize patriotism “ 
spread it all over the United Stal™ 
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the essential facts of 
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have the national songs 
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' not undertake 
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LorpD CLYDE. By 
New York: Macmil- 


riors of Great Britain are 
here are leaders and com- 
the score. Among the 
added to 
reputation, glory and 
k | Clyde is not the meanest. 
ge as it may seem the tendency 
is to exalt the states- 
issign to the great com- 
sitions, which, while they 
raiseworthy, do not give 
rank which is theirs by 
evement. The statesman con- 
es an idea of conquest or of na- 
nal _— protection the great 
mander solves the problem of 
tegetics and warfare. The one 
mplement of the other. 
yde was a Scotchman born 
)2 His biographer, Archi- 
1 Forbes, tells us “ the youngster 
1 his generation, and does 
‘appear to have had any compunc- 
nh in dropping the not particularly 
surname of Macliver.”’ 
done for professional 
Campbell was the family 
iis mother before marriage. 
life the young man of 
ler the command of Colo- 
n, bivouacked upon the 
ndy bea at the mouth of the 
Maceira in Spain on the igth of 
August, 1808. Campbell notes: 
_ ay out that night for the first time 
nmy life.’ His career for a time 
Was uneventful, but the material out 
which Great Britain coins her 
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heroes was in him. Before the battle 
of San Sebastin he was a lieutenant. 
He had the good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with Sir Charles Napier on 
the Peninsular. His future career 
was largely moulded by his ideas 
of war tactics. Before he was 
twenty years of age his daring feats 
were recorded by the brilliant his- 
torian of the Peninsular War. 

For many years Colin Campbell’s 
promotion was very slow. jut in 
1841 he was sent to China in com- 
mand of the 98th regiment. From 
this time on his life is an active one 
both in the Crimea and in India. 
He was a lieutenant-colonel at thirty 
and a colonel at forty. In 1854 he 
was only a half-pay colonel, but in 
1858 a full general and a peer of the 
realm. In 1862 he was gazetted a 
field marshal. In than nine 
years, the half-pay colonel had at 
tained the highest rank in the set 
vice, 


less 


Lord Clyde was a man of 
strong character and indefatigable 
zeal and energy. He spared not 
his men, or himself. His of 
duty to Great Britain were rigid. 
His judgment in war matters 
singularly successful. 

Che biographer, Mr. Forbes,relates 
only those incidents of conflict and 
war,of diplomacy and service which 
have more or less connection with 
Colin Campbell. The sketch is not 
at all exhaustive, like General Shad- 
well’s, but rather traces the public 
career of the commander. The 
volume will help many to understand 
Lord Clyde’s true place among Great 
Britain’s nineteenth century heroes. 
FRANK Fenwick McLEop, 
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rue Unrry oF Ficure’s DocrrRinet o7 
KNOWLEDGI By Anna Boynton Thomp 
son Cambridge Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No. 7 
The aim of Miss Thompson’s 


study of Fichte, is to remove the 
misinterpretations that have arisen 
from his infelicities of style ; and to 
reconcile his contradictions by an 
effort to grasp his system as a whole. 
The Zofa/ dlick, as Fichte says again 
and again is absolutely essential, to 
the understanding of his doctrine. 
“ Every bit involves the whole, and 
the whole every bit.” 

The result of this study as stated 
by Professor Royce in his introduc- 
tion to this book,—is substantially 
the thesis—that Fichte’s one system 
is statable in a form consistent with 
the real meaning of all his principal 
expositions 

The central point of the author’s 
essay, is her endeavor to throw light 
upon Fichte’s life-problem, ‘The 
unity of freedom and necessity,’ and 
she works with rare power, devotion 
and insight to reveal Fichte’s inner 
meaning regarding the inextricable 
tangle of freedom and law. 

‘the object of the present publica- 
tion is to give opportunity for criti- 
cism upon the general lines of Miss 
Thompson’s exposition; before the 
larger work, which is to follow, takes 
final shape. 

Professor Royce’s introduction to 
the essay, acknowledges his debt to 
the author and shows the historical 
and philosophical interest of the 
enterprise. 

An appendix of a hundred pages 
gives a list of Fichte’s works, upon 
which this paper is founded and 
tabulated extracts from those works ; 
to aid students to verify statements 
by reference to the text. 


DAUGHTERS OF 
THEIR TIMES. 
fin. 

Mr. Coffin’s Daughters of the 
Revolution gives a graphic account 
of the period he represents; which 
is that immediately preceding the 
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Revolution and includes the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The men, women and events which 
have been household words during 


a life time, become in this volume 


living realities. Wesee John Han 
cock and Joseph Warren in their 
homes and in the arena and from 


their lips hear words they may well 
have spoken. ; 

Mr. Coffin says that his story is 
designed to portray the influence of 
woman in the struggle of the Colo 
nies for independence and _ nobly 
does he fulfil his task. Ruth New 
ville and Berinthia Brandon are 
lovely types of womanhood harmoni 
ously fitted to their setting and loyal 
to their principles as to their hearts. 

The hero—Robert Walden, is a 
fine fellow, intrepid and true. 

The story moves rapidly, the 
author explains the motives and the 
play of forces which brought about 
the Revolution. ‘The story of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill is told with 
full dramatic effect by one who was 
privileged to hear accounts in his 
boyhood from three of the men who 
participated in the fight. 

The authenticated illustrationsadd 
value to a volume which may be 
read by the old asa reminiscence ; 
and by the young as an inestimable 
stimulant to patriotism and valor. 


THE PIGMIES. By A. De 
Translated by Frederick 
York: D. Appleton & Co 
The Anthropological Series, in 

which this book appears, is a new 
venture, two volumes of which have 
been issued and four 
preparation the whole under the 
editorial care of Prof. Frederick 
Starr of Chicago University. ‘The 
Pygmies is the second in the series 
and derives its interest in the 
first place from man’s curiosity to 
know of the condition of other men 
different from himself. Additional 
interest is there in the work, since 
the French investigator has passed 
away during the preparation of the 
translation. As an anthropologist, 
Prof. Quatrefages was the most ac- 
tive of all the active Frenchmen, 
and his name is known and his opin- 
ions are respected wherever science 
has gained for itself the smallest 
foothold. 

In legend and mythology, giants 
and pygmies play an important part, 
and the collection of the facts in a 
philosophical way is proper scientific 
research, and in the hands of Prof. 
Quatrefages, this has been most ad- 
mirably done. The volume con- 
siders first in a general way the in- 
formation preserved to us from 
ancient times, for no nation has ex- 
isted without its stories of wonder- 
ful small people which some travel- 
er has seen. ‘These accounts are 
collated and in the light of modern 
science, the peculiarities of the 
little people are discussed. 

The story is a very interesting 
one, involving the general history of 
the eastern pygmies to which he has 
given the name ‘negritos,’ the Afri- 
can dwarfs having been already 
termed ‘negrillos.’ A discussion of 


(uatrefages 
Starr. New 


more are in 


the physical characteristics of the 
different tribes occupies the major 
portion of the work, the investiga. 
tion being set forth quite in detail. 
A series of appendixes consider first 
the bibliography of the little races 
and next the observations of Stan- 
ley, “who has not contributed so 
much to our real knowledge of Afri- 
can pygmies as might have been ex- 
pected ;” the volume being furnished 
with an excellent index, It isa val- 
uable contribution in a .department 
where there has heretofore been but 
little of a popular nature, The work 
of translation and preparation for 
an American public has been admir- 
ably done. 


RELIGION’S ProGress. By A. G. V. Alen. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Prof. Allen comes to his work 
qualified in every way. ‘The scholar 
that not long previously gave so in- 
teresting and valuable a series of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute 
was chosen to deliver two lectures 
before the Divinity School of Yale; 
the result we have published in a 
tasteful volume from the Riverside 
Press. 

The law of Progress as herein pic- 
tured unites all the forces at work in 
the world and causes us to realize 
that it is the result of the rule of op- 
posites attracting, for in each is a 
strong, potent, living truth waiting 
for reconcilement with what seems 
its entire contrary. 

‘Controversy may be bad, but 
stagnation is worse.’’ The preacher 
says and adds that the Church of 
the future “must embrace greater 
contradictions than any church that 
now exists is willing to receive.”’ 


M. A. M. 


THE ArT OF FLyinGc. The Proceedings of 


the International Conference on Aerial 

Navigation. New York: The Engineer 

ing and Railroad Journal. 

As one of the important adjuncts 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago the 
auxilliary conventions have proved 
to be of interest and value. One of 
these was the International confcr- 
ence on Aerial Navigation, which 
was held on August 1 to 4, 1893. 
The papers which were here brought 
together, numbering in all some fo ty, 
express the world’s best thought on 
the subject of the navigation of the 
air. Of the writers of the articles, 
some were well known authorities 
such as Prof. S. P. Langley, Prof. 
Mark Harrington, Mr. S. P. Fergus- 
son of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
Mr. O. Chanute, one of the best 
known of our American investiga- 
tors, half a dozen prominent English- 
men, as many more observers in Con- 
tinental Europe, one or two in Africa, 
and one from the southern hemi- 
sphere. These papers have becn 
gathered in a volume entitled, Pro- 
ceedings of the International (Con- 
ference on Aerial Navigation, and 
the book is published by the Ameri- 
can Engineer and Railroad Journal 
of New York. The preservation of 
these valuable papers is indeed a 
boon to science, for no such assem- 
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bling of opinions and experience 
in this interesting subject has ever 
before been undertaken. 

This volume follows closely the 
proceedings of the convention which 
considered the matter in three divi 
sions: the scientific principles, avia 
tion and ballooning. ‘The opening 
address by Mr. O. Chanute is given 
in full and the other papers con- 
sider the problem from a theoretical 
as well as from a practical stand 
point. Important are the references 
to the flight of birds and the raising 
of kites, the latter of which experi 
ments have been indeed quite suc 
cessful for comparatively great 
heights have been reached, with the 
promise of still greater ones. Of the 
theoretical papers, that by the late 
Mr. C. S. Hastings on the general 
problems of aerial navigation and 
that by Prof. Langley on the inter 
nal work of the wind are especially 
worthy of comment. The volume isa 
distinct addjtion to our handy-books 
of science. JouN Rircuig, JR, 
WHy WE KEEP SuNDAyY. By Rev. Andrew 

Gray, M.A., DD. Boston: Damrell and 

Upham. 

Dr. Gray is one of the most vigor- 
ous and scholarly writers in the 
Episcopal Church, however dogmat- 
ic his style and treatment of theo 
logical questions may seem to some 
of his readers. He here defends the 
observance of the first rather than 
the seventh day of the week, disput 
ing, on the one hand, the claim of 
Rome to be the author or preserver 
of the first day as holy, and, on the 
other hand, the claim of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, that Protestants, 
to be true to their watch-cry, ‘The 
Bible, and the Bible only,’ should 
universally maintain the holiness of 
the seventh day of the week. The 
Anglican communion’s rule of faith, 
for example, has always been, as Dr. 
Gray says, the Holy Scriptures as 
interpreted by the fathers and the 
consentient voice of Catholic anti- 
quity, speaking through the ancient 
creeds and decisions of the four un- 
disputed general Councils. 

‘The valuable information and ar 
gument in this treatise are of use to 
all interested in the questions raised. 
It is worthy of a wide circulation. 

= c& wv, 


THE GRANDEE. By Armando Palacio 
Valdés. Translated from the Spanish 
The Introduction by Edmund Gosse 
New York: George Gottsberger Peck. 
The influence of M. Emil Zola is 

apparent in the fiction of no coun- 

try more than it is in the fiction of 

Spain. Unfortunately the influence 

of Zola, a great genius, upon lesser 

writers, does not cause the lesser 
writers to be great. It is only the 
greatest of writers who can make 
the details of every day life interest- 
ing to every day people. Senor 
Armando Palacio Valdés, the most 
popular Spanish novelist of the 
times, is not one of these greatest 
writers. He does not lack humor 
and he does not lack descriptive 
power. He does lack the sense of 
movement. He can portray clearly 
what happens but why it should 
happen, or rather why it must hap- 
pen—the inevitableness of it which 

Zola makes you feel so clearly—he 

cannot set forth. Nor can he so 

manage unimportant events as to 
make them interesting. 

His latest work El Maestrante 
has been translated into English 
under the title The Grandee. Asa 
picture of life and prejudices in a 
provincial town of Spain, his book 
is valuable. Asa story it is good 
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but not great. The variations upon 
an old theme—the loves of a man 
and of another man’s wife, and the 
final disgust of the lover with the 
connection—are fresh enough. The 
woman, a bold creature, arranges to 
have her illegitimate child brought 
up in her own house. After the 
defection of her lover she grows to 
hate the child. That is natural 
enough, considering the character 
of the woman. But the incidents 
are not well handled. The continued 
tortures inflicted upon the child, for 
example, at first shocking, then 
horrible, come presently to seem in- 
credible, and so at last, rather 
ludicrous. For certain descriptions 
of holidays and dinners the book is 
worth reading—but after all how 
inferior to the works of the great 
realists of other nations: to those 
of Zola and Tolstoi and Sienckie 
wicx and George Moore! 

Mr. Edmund Goose has written a 
rather laudatory introduction to The 
Grandee. 


The Arena Library Series arrests 
attention whenever it presents to 
our notice a new volume. A series 
of galvanic shocks has been received 
and as is usual the patients and the 
doctors disagree, and query, and 
discuss, and praise, and blame, and 
the general public are still not quite 
convinced of the efficacy of that 
method of treatment for disease. Yet 
when illness is serious one is ready 
to try almost any remedy. f 

The present numberof this Library 
is Life, a_ novel by William W. 
Wheeler. Ii is a peculiar book and 
interesting. he characters range 
surprisingly in theological and relig 
ious beliefs, but necessarily so for 
the unravelling of the thread of 
thought and theory. The principal 
actor appears first in a passive state, 
as he is supposed to be dead. It is 
but a case of suspended animation 
and the lessons he has learned from 
his hypnotic trance he tries to teach 
to his friends. A somewhat compli- 
cated love story runs through the 
metaphysical discussions, 


MAGAZINES. 

The complete novel in the May 
issue of Lippincott’s is The Lady of 
Las Cruces, by Christian Reid. It 
gives a later ( and the last) episode 
in the life of that beautiful and 
gifted Mexican who was the heroine 
of The Picture of Las Cruces, in the 
magazine for February, 1894. 
Martha’s Headstone, by Edith 
Brower, is a strong and touching 
story with an uncommon motif, Odds 
on the Gun, is a stirring anecdote of 
South Africa, the first of sundry sur- 
prising adventures ofa war correspon- 
dent which will be offered. The 
Heart of the Fire Spirit, by the late 
Lieut. Alvin F. Sydenham, sets 
forth one of the many devices of 
the Indian medicine-man. William 
T. Nichols solves the mystery of 
The Ghost of Rhodes House. In 
Effacing the Frontier, William Trow- 
bridge Larned casts a good deal of 
light on the condition and prospects 
of the West. Our army, he thinks, 
will soon be no longer needed to 
keep the red men in order, and may 
profitably be stationed in Chicago 
and other cities to meet the growing 
danger from anarchists and strikers. 
David Bruce Fitzgerald tells what 
happens On a Shad Float at this 
season. Calvin Dill Wilson presents 
the first and second courses of The 
Menu of Mankind. High Fliers and 
Low Fliers are our native birds, as 
observed by W. Warren Brown. The 
Young Corean Rebel, whose story 
Haddo Gordon narrates, was the 
leader of an important movement in 


the Hermit Kingdom ten or twelve 
years ago. In An Artist’s Habitat, 
W. J. Linton, the well-known en- 
graver, describes some of his belong- 
ings. George Grantham Bain writes 
of Climbing the Social Ladder in 
Washington. The poetry of the 
number is by Grace F. Pennypacker, 
John B. Tabb, Clinton Scollard, and 
Joseph Wharton. 


Celebrities Monthly is the name 
of a new periodical just launched. 
The advance copy submitted to us 
contains the photographs of ten 
prominent people with biographical 
sketches. Its appearance is most 
attractive. Ten photographs are 
furnished for 25 cents! The publi 
cation should meet with a ready 
sale. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Justin Winsor has prepared a 
volume entitled The Mississippi 
Basin, to follow his Cartier to Fron- 
tenac. It covers the struggle in 
America between England and 
France from 1697 to 1763, and is 
fully illustrated with maps of that 
period. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will publish it early in May. 


It is curious to learn that East 
Lynne is still the most popular novel 
in England, and that the publishers 
have recently issued the four hun- 
dredth thousand of this tale. It 
was widely read in the United States 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and its 
present vogue in England may 
or may not indicate that the British, 
who did not appreciate Trilby or The 
Heavenly Twins, are a _ decade 
or two behind us in their under 
standing of romance. 


Albert Lynch, whose work is be- 
coming generally known to Ameri 
cans through his drawings in Scrib 
ner’s Magazine and his cover designs 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal, is a 
Peruvian by birth, but of English 
parentage. He is only thirty-three 
years of age, and of extremely re- 
tiring disposition. He is unmarried 
and lives in Paris. In 1893 he 
received the Salon’s first prize for 
his beautiful panel of Spring, show- 
ing a single figure. Recently The 
Ladies’ Home Journal acquired 
publication rights to this painting, 
and it will serve as one of the cover 
designs for that magazine. 


Twenty-three portraits of Prince 
Bismarck, presenting him at every 
important epoch of his life for sixty 
years, from 1834, when he was a stu- 
dent at Gottingen, 18 years of age, 
down to the present time, appear 
in McClure’s Magazine for May. 


Mr. George Curzon, M. P., has un- 
dertaken to write the introduction to 
the reprint of Morier’s Hajji Baba, 
which is to appear in Macmillan & 
Co.’s new series of Illustrated Stand- 
ard Novels. Miss Edgeworth’s Par- 
ents’ Assistant will, it is announced, 
be included in this series. 


Prof. Norton’s forthcoming collec- 
tion of Lowell’s poems will contain 
several that have never been printed. 
The collection will have as its fron- 
tispiece a new etched portrait of the 
poet. 


One of the amazingly vigorous 
fads of the day is the collection of 
posters, and in the May Scribner 
there is a short article describ- 
ing the origin and growth of the 
poster habit in France with many il- 
lustrations of some of the best work 
of Chéret, Willette, and other mas- 
ters of the art. 


The April number of Germania 
completes its sixth volume and is ac- 
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MANET ET MANEBIT. 
proud epitaph on the 


| ent to Manet, the great 

t painter. And as the 
\ - have it, ‘it looks that 
. For never has the work 


ked stronger, more 
the exposition of his 

recently at the galleries 

Ruel in New York. A 

town the brilliant 

- f American 
ist. A little lower than 
s, the Academy gave 
for one’s money. Yet 
illy returned to these 
ind found there the 


Artists’ show 


mpression, the convi 
ssion, which was so 


ch of the work of the 


f people who went to 
ctures were interesting 

ind to study. They might 

d into two generic groups 
vers and the haters of art. 
inge as it may seem, there 
e who really prefer hating, 

a picture, to 
One of the greater pleas 
can feel is sneering at the 
work of a great man. 


verson was in 


tefully using 


great 
show, declaiming ( chiefly 
nose) his scorn of any 
iggest light or life, so that 
willy-nilly, hear. 
| ot r sort (and these pleased 
r) seemed to be art students. 
so full of the joy which 
jualities in Manet’s work 
em, that they never stopped 
for defects. In excited 
whispers (for good is never spoken 
so loudly as is evil) they called each 
hers attention to the ‘ painting of 


] 


this hand’— the ‘modelling of that 

id.’ Then one would rush up to 

f the paintings to examine the 

facture, the rest crowding about and 
liscussing the matter together. 

(he work of Manet exhibited here 


rsa rather long period — some 
years, | think. The Boy with 


Sword, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, represents his earliest work, 
ng been painted, if I mistake 
shortly after his return from 


Later come 
man with the Parrot, the Boy 
Straw Hat; and still later the 
Venetia Gondolas, the Garden 
ne; and last of all the wonderful 
oman on the Green Bench. 
Boy with the Sword which 
me respects his finest work, 
ugh by no means as original as 
ne others The whole treatment 
g shows the very deepest 
Velasquez. The head, even 
he manner of painting the 
ith and eyes, is in his manner. 
‘hat the picture, though a fine 
s hardly as personal as some of 
its maker’s others. 


is first visit to Spain. 


Che boy is dressed in black, with 
€ stockings. He isa little fel- 
" it six or seven; in his 
arms 


irries a huge sword, no 
tore de son pere. The motif 
this picture is very sufficient and 
5 —_. and the picture itself is well 
“nted though in not so individual 
4y as some of his later works. 
| About this period was painted a 
picture of the Luxembourg (or Tuil- 
‘“ri€s) garden with various Parisian 


4 Way 
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Philip L. Hale 
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celebrities here or there. 
ture is not done in Manet’s later 
modern way, but in a low key. The 
painting of some of the heads, as 
sheer painting, can hardly be sur 


The pic 


Che dark mass of the trees 
above, merely rubbed in, is in tonal 
ity with the higher notes of the 
faces and dresses, and the color of 
the whole is a little blackish. But, 
as I said above, the painting of the 
heads is of most exquisite quality 
and makes a painter’s fingers tingle 
to look at it. 

The model of the Boy with the 
Sword reappears in another picture. 
A boy in a straw hat leans against a 
table on which are 


passed. 


marvellously 
painted oysters, lemons and Bass’s 
pale ale. (This doesnot sound very 
poetic, but good painting can make 
anything delightful.) A man is sit- 
ting behind the table, smoking a 
cigarette; while on the other side, 
further back, a servant brings in 
something in a silver pitcher. The 
whole picture is in an exquisite sil 
very gray tone, and the values, as 
painters have it, are wonderfully well 
observed. ‘The execution is every- 
where fitting. The head of the boy 
is carried to the highest finish; the 
still life in the second plane is only 
less so; the figure of the man is laid 
on in a looser,slighter manner ; while 
the servant, who is still farther back, 
is merely suggested. 

| have seldom seen a more com 
plete picture. Looking at it from 
Manet’s point of view, there is hardly 
a tone, a touch, which one would 
have altered. For there are other 
pictures of his, which one feels to 
have been let go asa sketch; or that 
the effect changed, so that he could 
work no longer. But this, one feels 
to be his last word at the time of 
painting it. 

Another of the best pictures, not 
at Durrand Ruel’s but at the Metro- 
politan Museum, is of a woman in a 
loose pink morning gown. She has 
reddish hair, and a curious, wistful, 
look in the eyes, which Manet could 
paint as well as any of the pre- 
Raphaellite crowd, when he wanted 
to. At her side on a stand is a par- 
rot; his grotesqueness making an ex- 
cellent foil to the long flowing lines 
of her drapery. ‘This, like the Boy 
with the Straw Hat, is, I suppose, a 
‘ painter’s picture,’ and proves caviare 
to the general public. But that is 
nothing against it; rather, it is in its 
favor. For are not poets’ poets al- 
ways the best, and musicians’ musi- 
cians? 

The critics discovered that Bailey, 
who wrote Festus, was a great man, 
and praised Meyerbeer as the great- 
est of composers. Some poor little 
poets insisted on reading Keats; 
some musicians wou/d swear by Wag- 
ner. Who of them nowadays look 
foolish? So with painting. The 
opinion of experts, specialists, artists, 
in fine, (since they are the real ex- 
perts in their art) is fated, sooner 
or later, to become Public Opinion. 
This is consoling. Let us possess 
our souls in patience, being sure that 
at last the opinion of soz disant spec- 
cialists will count for nothing, and 
that those whose work speaks for 
them will have authority in propor- 
tion to the goodness of their work. 
Well—Aanet et Manebit. 


Literature. 


companied with a complete index of 
its contents. The magazine is said 
to be used as a regular text-book by 
the professors in the Universities of 
Chicago, California, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Syracuse, and in the North- 
western University. 

the May Atlantic contains the 
first of Percival Lowell’s papers on 
Mars. It treats of the Atmosphere 
of Mars. Owing to the peculiarly 
favorable atmospheric conditions at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, Mr. Lowell was 
able to make most successful obser- 
vations, and now writes very charm 
ingly, giving the latest information 
in regard to this remarkable planet. 

Macmillan & 
recently 


Company have 
purchased the rights of 
two text-books on rhetoric and Eng 
lish composition by Professor G. R. 
Carpenter of Columbia College. <A 
volume of Selected Letters of Pliny 
the Younger is inpreparation for the 
Macmillans by Professor Elmer T. 
Merrill of Wesleyan University, the 
editor of arecent edition of Catullus. 


The Chinese would hardly be con 
tent with the ‘one volume’ movement 
in fiction. They like plenty of matter 
in their books. ‘The most popular 
Chinese novel The Dream of the Red 
Chamber—an attractive title, is it 
not ?—has_ been translated recently 
by H. B. Joby. It is published in 
four volumes in Shanghai by Kelby 
and Walsh. 


Mr. Charles G. D., 
abandoned, his professorship in a 
Nova Scotian college and will come 
to live in the United States. 


Roberts has 


The view of Chicago in 1832, re 
produced in Fiske’s History of the 
United States for Schools, consists 
of a wild-looking river with a single 
house on either side, Indians pad 
dling in canoes, and a few people on 


the banks. 


M. Paul Bourget is going to pub 
lish a novel En Marche. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will immediately publish for the 
higher grades of schools, some of the 
best poems of Gray and Cowper, 
adapted for those who are preparing 
for college. 


The late James Sime, author of 
the Life of Lessing, had been en- 
gaged for the last twenty years in 
amassing materials for a history of 
Germany. ‘To write this work was 
the ambition of his life— one, how- 
ever, which his exacting and less 
congenial literary pursuits obliged 
him to postpone and at last relin- 
quish. 
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Marshall, M.D. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Boston: forsale by Damrell & Upham. 
$1.25. 

A Free Lance in a Far Land. 
bert Compton. 
lishing Co 
& Upham. $1.00. 

A Pocket Guide to the Common Land 
Birds of New England. By M. A. Willcox. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America. Edited by A. J. George, A.M. 
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By James Anthony Froude. New York: 
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Mrs. William Starr Dana. Revised edition. 


By Her- 
New York: Cassell Pub- 
Soston : for sale by Damrell 
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New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Bos- 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. §1.75. 

Lotos Time in Japan. By Henry T. 
Finck. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Boston: for sale by Damrell & 
Upham. §1.75. 

Outre-Mer. By Paul Bourget. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: 
for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.75. 

The Last Tenant. By B. L. Faricon. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. 
Boston: for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
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The Story of a Canon. By Beveridge 
Hill. Boston: Arena Publishing Co  §1.50. 

The Story of Patriots’ Day. By George 
J. Varney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. 
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Webster's Speech at Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. With preface and notes by A. J. 
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MARS 


is the subject of an important and 
very interesting article in the 


May Atlantic 


in which Mr. PerctvaL Lowe Lt de- 
scribes the observations recently 
made at his Arizona observatory. 
This first paper of a series is devoted 
to Zhe Atmosphere of Mars. 

THe May ATLANTIC 
continues the two striking Serial 
Stories 

The Seats of the Mighty 
by GILBERT PARKER. 
A Singular Life 
by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
and contains among other articles, 

A Week on Walden’s Ridge 
(in Eastern ‘Tennessee) by BRApFrorD 
‘TORREY, 
A Talk over Autographs 
(Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, Darwin, 
Miss Mitford, Renan, Cardinal New 
man, Henry Irving, etc.) by Grorce 
BIRKBECK HILL. 
Christmas Shopping at Assuan 
(on the Nile) by AGnes REpPLIER. 
The Political Depravity of the 

Fathers 

by Jonn Bach McMaster. 
A Faithful Failure 
A charming Short Story by Exiza 
OrNE Wuire, author of ‘ Winter- 
borough,” “ A Browning Courtship,” 
etc. . 
Tramps with an Enthusiast 

by OLIVE ‘1HORNE MILLER, 
nom, Sy euees in Literature and 

r 


Il. RicHarp HarpinGc Davis. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 


Edited by Ernest HartLey CoLe 


RIDGE. With 16 Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. ° 


These letters, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, have never before been published. 
They date from 1785 to 1833; are addressed 
to Mrs. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, John Murray, and many others; they 
throw much new light on Coleridge’s life, 
character, career, and friendships; and the 
intimate and personal note running through 
them gives them a peculiar interest. 


Under the Man-Fig. 


A Novel. By M. E. M. 
16mo, $1.25. 


A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the 
scene, and the time during the Civil War. 
Mrs. Davis, being to the manner born, de- 
scribes the Southern scenes and “plays’’ the 
Southern characters with marked skill, giv- 
ing to the story a Southern atmosphere 
wholly natural and delightful. 


DavIs. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 
John Ritchie Jr 


Wee VW a6 


‘“” 


R. J. H. Emerton has had on ex- 

hibition this week in the Grund- 
mann Studies a number of rather re- 
markable matters of scientific inter- 
est and importance, models, pen 
drawings and watercolors. The 
skill of this gentleman has long been 
known in the illustration of objects 
of natural history, his specialty, 
which at first was insects, having 
broadened to include all branches of 
zoology. The present exhibition 
contains some exquisite colored rep 
resentations of insects, of the gaily 
tinted Doris and Birostra of the 
tropics, of the common tree fungus, 
and of other forms of life, temper- 
ate and tropical. A series of bril- 
liant water-colors illustrates the 
glory of the Back Bay Fens in mid 
summer, the autumnal aspects of 
our woods and ponds or the vivid 
beauties of the Bahamas, to which 
this naturalist went a short time ago 
in company with Prof. Agassiz. 

Mr. Emerton has developed a de- 
partment of illustration which is of 
inestimable value to the scientist 
and teacher. His models of the 
great octopus are to be seen in the 
museums of the world, while anato- 
mists have found in his productions 
a new and remarkable method of 
presenting salient features and even 
details to their classes. As one en 
ters his studio, one is confronted by 
a huge skull of truly Brobdingnagian 
proportions, for if the man were 
alive who owned so large a head- 
piece, he would be some sixty feet in 
height. The anatomy of a great 
foot, five or six feet in length over 
all, is the latest of the models, a 
splendid piece of work. The bones 
are presented in their proper place 
and of the right proportions, skilful- 
ly tinted, so fitted together that any 
one may be taken out for examina- 
tion, the whole being on a scale 
suitable for lecture and class work. 
This is a matter which Mr. Emerton 
has himself developed, and the 
preparation of the models is an in- 
teresting process. 

In the first place, the model is 
prepared in clay and carefully man- 
ipulated so as to present every de- 
tail, the markings and pittings, the 
swelling of the joints, the smooth- 
ness of the moving surfaces, etc., 
and from this clay plaster casts are 
taken. Into these casts soft paper, 
wetted, is rubbed, until every detail 
of the mould is transferred to the 
paper. Other layers of paper are 
added for strength, each of which is 
carefully rubbed to a perfect fit, un- 
til at length a stiff and strong model 
of exceeding lightness is the result. 
The final process consists in the col- 
oring, in which Mr. Emerton’s close 
knowledge of nature stands him in 
good stead. The models are exceed- 
ingly interesting and show close 
study and great skill. 


A‘ the meeting of the Boston Sci- 

entific Society on Tuesday 
evening, Prof. C. W. Minott present- 
ed a paper on the general subject of 
Science in Horticulture. The speak- 
er first called attention to the title 
of his paper, which was not the sci- 
ence of horticulture, but science in 
horticulture, a title which permitted 
the setting forth of the intimate re- 


AN 


lations of science to the progress 
which has been] made {injfhorticul- 
ture and the lines along which pro- 
gress in the future is likely 
made. 

The full meaning of the term, hor- 
ticulture, was given, it first being di- 
vided in a general way into 
and ornamental. The first of the 
divisions includes orchard culture, 
vineyard culture and market garden 
ing; and the latter, tree planting, 
floriculture and landscape garden 
ing. Taking these subdivisions, 
one at a time, Prof. Minott present- 
ed some of the problems which have 
caused difficulties to the farmer or 
the flower grower, sketching out the 
lines within which science may be 
expected to render assistance. 

First of all, the bearing of or 
chards was considered. In early 
days, when the earth was rich in 
fruit-making elements, orchards were 
set out without much regularity and 
containing great mixtures of varie- 
ties. These orchards never failed 
to yield abundantly. With the spe- 
cialization which is in vogue, the 
system has changed. Whole great 
orchards are now planted with pre 
cisely the same variety of apple or 
pear, and as a result there is fre 
quent loss of crop even in bearing 
years. Science gives to us a partial 
reason for this in the necessity for 
cross-fertilization, which the method 
mentioned prevents. The whole 
question of fertilization is one which 
is but little understood, and for the 
gaining of information in the mat- 
ter the fruit grower is dependent 
upon the scientific investigator. 

Passing to other methods of prop- 
agation, the speaker called attention 
to some of the peculiarities of graft- 
ing. It is curious that authorities 
do not agree as to the mutual influ- 
ence on each other of scion and 
stock, for some are of the opinion 
that the latter does not affect the 
former. In this matter, Prof. Mi- 
nott had seen such experiments as 
made him very certain of the effect 
of each on the other in the way of a 
modification of qualities. This 
question of grafting is one in which 
scientific determination of the con- 
ditions is very desirable and neces- 
sary. 

Methods of cultivating were next 
compared: the old tilling of the 
ground by scratching it with a 
stick, as contrasted with the modern 
admirable plows and other instru- 
ments, the purpose of which had 
been carefully studied out and a tool 
made especially adapted to its work. 

As one of the prime difficulties in 
the cultivation of the vine, the fun- 
gus presents itself. All early meth- 
ods of cultivation regarded such 
growths as something to be natural- 
ly expected and not to be prevented, 
and it is within twenty years that 
the first attempts have been made to 
study the nature of the fungi and to 
prepare if possible some scientific 
preventive. Notonly on the vine 
is the fungus troublesome, but it pre- 
sents itself on every hand, the black- 
knot of the cherry and plum, the 
spot and the mildew of the apple, the 
mould of the gooseberry, the rust 
and blight of the strawberry, the rot 
of the potato and the smut of corn, 
with numerous diseases of the grains 


to be 


useful 


= Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is as 
gentle as oil, but ef- 
fectual; 
alkali in 

But it 


little, you do not see 


has no fat or 


costs so 


how it possibly can 
be the finest soap in 


the world. 


and vegetables. All of these are 
caused by different species of fungoid 
growths, and science is suggesting 
from time to time methods of treat- 
ing the plants to eliminate these dis- 
agreeable and costly blights. 

There is one important factor in 
the cultivation of fruit and flowers 
about which very little is now known 
save the merest outline; namely, the 
supply of plant food. When the 
ground was rich, crops were plenti 
ful; but the soil is like a bank ; con- 
stant drafts upon its resources lessen 
and finally exhaust the balance, and 
there will come a time when the 
earth, being no longer supplied with 
plant food, an impoverished product 
results. In a general way an at- 
tempt is made to supply these ele- 
ments, but this can be done now only 
in a very uneconomical or unphilo- 
sophical manner. 

Although chemists tell us that all 
plants are built up in about the same 
way of the same elements, still it has 
come to be known within a few 
years that their appetites for the 
different foods are very different. 
The pear tree, for example, demands 
about twice as much potash and 
twice as much phosphorus as the 
apple, and consequently impoverishes 
the soil twice as rapidly; yet who 
would think of giving different treat- 
ment to the soil under the two 
species of trees? This is necessary, 
however, to the best results, and the 
same must be true of the vegetables 
and the flowers. There is in this a 
wide field for scientific research and 
one in which science can come to 
the aid of horticulture in a most im- 
portant and needful manner. 

The relations of science to horti- 
culture are seen to be of the most 
intimate and necessary order, and 
the future advance in the tilling of 
the soil must have as its basis the 
observations and the investigations 
of the scientific man. 

At the next meeting of the Society, 
on Tuesday evening, May 14, Mr. 
A. W. Grabau will speak on River 
Erosion, his paper being illustrated 
with lantern views. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Wixstow’'s Sootninc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
Sue wind colic, "and is the test remedy for Dia 
25¢- a bottle. Sold by all d sts ey the 
wor 


Be sure and ask forMes. Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 





Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 
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NERVERSE 


How it is Esteemed 
in the Hospitals. 





NERVEASE 
Ge nt 


Co.: 
lemen: Please 
me to add 
our blessing to the 
many 


allow 


others 
for 


you 
receive Ner- 
vease, 

We cannot find 
words half ex- 
press its value 
us in our hospital, 
where its virtue in 
curing headache 
has becn ably 
nstrated,. 

It is indeed all 
you claim for it 
Ease for overtaxed 
nerves, wearied 
brains, and aching 
Every preg 
woman 


to 


to 


dem« 


heads. 
nant will 


readily grasp the 
meaning. 

Overworked, 
tired brain-workers 
will find it a boon, 
as we have in our 
office, where it is 
used with grand 
results. 

Please give our 
testimonial space, 
to reach the suffer 
ing. Yours for 
humanity, 

Mrs. L. F. Bent, 
Supt. Lying-in 
Hospital, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Beware of substitutes, 
** something else just as good.” 
There is nothing so good as 


“ NERVEASE.” 


Price 25 cents. Sold by drug- 
gists, or sent by mail, prepaid. 
Address, Nervease Company, 
Boston. 


Smith ant REYNOMS 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE 2" 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Complaints and 

Indigestion. 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it: 

‘Having a thorough knowledge of 
your Formula, | have prescribed it, 
success. 

Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & | Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, . ( r Brothers 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Was 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharmacis 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Pow 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. H ‘ 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washingto® 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Know!tor 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Bostor 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline 42¢ 
son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Ap« 

Tremont St., Boston: Burwell’s Pharmacy 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudle 
rand 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. K 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Bos 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere H 

E. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Camb 

ton; C E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bron 

ton; Woodward's, 100 and 102 Tremont 


None genuine without portrait 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 


L. M. REYNOLDS. 
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\ntoinette Szumowska gave 
week two pianoforte re 
Hall. I was present 
frst. but it seems fair to 
ewhat confidently concern- 
her work on that occasion 
nfirmed the impression 
made a r first appearance at the 
Sun ny Concert. At that time 
kily collected herself 
might have a sad 
ran twice did she begin over 
each time Mr. Paur with 
lelicate tact kept the orchestra 
rapport with her momentary wan- 
Few in the audience real 
1t there was any trouble; not 
1s spoken of it, so far as I 
any of the papers; but I 
the sudden look of 
lismay that came over the young 
Polish girl's face, as she tried to 
mpse of the score on Mr. 
Paur’s desk. But she recovered her- 
self beautifully and proceeded with 
sll the more brilliancy from the ex- 
nt of the risk that she had 
Victory snatched from the 
ws of defeat has always a more 
clat than victory assured. 


\f 
VLUSIA 


been 


all 1 er torget 


LCi tk 


Miss Szumowska can not yet be 
nsidered a very great pianist, but 
. s certainly very interesting. 
Some of her work is admirable — ar- 


it is individ- 
as in Mendelssohn’s 
Spinning-song, she wishes to display 


cate, poetic ; 


ia t wnen, 


sity, the confusion of rhythm 
s very pronounced and the ‘swing’ 
movement vanishes. But cer- 


tainly there is before her a splendid 


- and, simpatica as she is, there 
isno doubt that she will win popu- 
larity even if she does not attain 
greatness 


1 


| have been reading with pleasure 
Mr. Francis Walker’s Letters of a 
Baritone, recently published by the 
Scribners. They were written 

ginally to his sister while he was 
engaged in vocal study in Florence. 
Amore recent visit to the city on 


th ™ 


Arno has corrected or confirmed 
some of his earlier impressions, and 
the eighteen letters, somewhat pruned 
d unified, take their place as a 
e record of genuine work and 
asa sort of guide for other music 
may wish with small 
means and large ambitions to go to 
the land of song. There are charm- 
ing bits of description and notes of 
excursions which make the work in- 
teresting to the ordinary reader, but 


students who 


[ shall not speak of those or be 
tempted to quotethem. I wish sim- 
ply to cull out some of the comments 
on the art of song and the wider 
reaim of music. 


Here is a plea for simplicity of 
ecoration in our opera houses: “At 
irst ” he says, the theatre in Genoa 
_ Seemed bare and poor, but soon I 
began to realize how we, with our 
ever-incre sing passion for luxury 
and show, offer up Art as a sacrifice 
upon the altar of that unworthy ap- 
petit We must have all the floors 
of our the atres richly carpeted and 
then covered again by rows of up- 
olstered chairs, so that the whole 
area is one great cushion ready to 
absorb and smother sound. Heavy 

taperies must be hung in every pos- 
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sible place — before the stage, in the 
boxes, and at every door-way — and 
so far from being satisfied with that, 
we must, forsooth, carry rich fes- 
toons of velvet or satin over the 
fronts of galleries and boxes. And 
the inevitable consequence is that 
not for one instant in a long eve- 
ning’s work is any singer heard with 
that ultimate far-reaching brilliancy 
of timbre which convinces the ear 
and captivates the soul.”’ 

Mr. Walker’s voice had been al- 
most ruined by bad teaching. He 
says: “The shoal of self-styled 
‘ voice-builders’ in our country do 
an incalculable mischief to art. The 
people who talk and write volubly of 
their theories and experiments, and 
who invent machines to teach sing- 
ing with, are, more or less con- 
sciously, humbugs. There is no 
royal road for the student of sing- 
ing —no ‘short cut ’— and the 
sooner we realize that the old 
methods are still the best, the sooner 
we shall begin to form true artists.” 
But he found quacks even in Italy. 
His first teacher there began by 
leading him off on a wrong coaakk, 

Of Liszt, who is ‘the demi-god of 
the piano‘for all Italy,’ he says: “It 
is probable that generations must 
pass before Liszt will have his due 
recognition as a writer for the piano. 
It is not that he is difficult to com- 
prehend. On the contrary, no mod- 
ern writer is less obscure. The diffi- 
culty lies rather in the confusing di- 
versity of his brilliant gifts. First he 
dazzled the world by the meteoric 
splendor of his playing, and naturally 
enough that world expected to find 
in him no further and greater creat- 
ive quality. Then when his oper- 
atic fantasias became known, with 
their alternately delicate and titanic 
treatment of well-worn themes — 
and also the Hungarian rhapsodies 
— it became the fashion to believe 
him incapable of more original and 
profound composition. Yet there is 
a great library of his works, large 
and small, which are still compara- 
tively unknown — among them at 
least one picturesque and powerful 
sonata. No, the full measure of his 
many-sided genius may have to be 
learned after the witchery and pas- 
sion of his playing shall have become 
only a tradition.” Let any play 
Liszt’s Consolations, and this wise 
and sane estimate of the master will 
be confirmed. 

This is his work on ‘Song im- 
perishable’: “Shoulder to shoulder 
and soul to soul with the composer, 
stands the interpreter, You think 
the latter’s work is ’ephemeral ’— 


is done and then forgotten? For- 
gotten by whom? Ephemeral in 
what atmosphere? Ask the very 


remotest stars if even they may ar- 
rest the vibrations that start from 
us inasong. No—forever no! A 
song well-made becomes only when 
worthily sung a beautiful, imperish- 
able reality. The other arts give jus 
things embodied —‘things [which 
last’ you say? But does not the 
very fact that their beauty is bound 
up in material things make them less 
fine, far-reaching, true and lasting 
than music? . The artist in 
his material and impassible bounds 
has been compelled to stop just 








short of where music bales All 
that he could do was to reproduce 
what could be seen—-copy what 
Nature had already given us lavishly. 
Motion and sas, which are one 
and the same thing, he could not 
portray with brush or chisel. These 
works of his are copies of dead 
things Music deals with creation’s 
imperishable soul Music is no 
humanly contrived affair. It is cos- 
mic —it is primal. | sorrow for the 
singer who never feels that his voice 
goes straight to the heart of all 
things visible and invisible, and 
who can not understand how dis- 
tinctly creative is his art. 

This is what he says of Wagner 
in Italy: “In no land is Wagner so 
lamented as in Italy. To her people 
he is the great god Pan of modern 
music, ak his limitations are recog- 
nized bythem. They hold that the 
human voice is the first and finest 
and most precious of all instruments. 
In the matter of developing the or 
chestra and writing for it scores 
which gave us new tonal values and 
colors, he was a_ miracle-worker. 
His conception of the general musi- 
cal treatment suited to a great tragic 
story was always noble and vigorous. 
His grip upon tremendous themes 
was titanic. But, considering him 
more particularly as a writer for 
the voice, it is my belief that we may 
rest upon a truism — that nothing 
in art can stand asa finality which is 
destructive to the organism employed 
in its interpretation. Wagner wrote 
exactly what he felt must be said 
not what he knew the voice could en 
dure to say. Ido not say that he 
could not write for singers, but that 
latterly he would not..... An- 
other decade of life and work would 
perhaps have seen him at one of 
two sometimes inevitable conclu- 
sions. Either he would have pro- 
duced other ‘music-dramas’ like this 
powerful mystic Parsifal, in which 
the stories would have been illus- 
trated by even greater orchestral 
writing and acted for the most part 
in dumb show by very great his- 
trionic artists; or else he, would 
have come back to the glad recogni- 
tion that the singing voice was not 
made to be treated solely as an ordi- 
nary integral part of- his musical 
forces. He would have found it 
greater than all instruments, and 
worthy to be heard in its purity and 
beauty, and would have given it a 
dominant part in his scheme.” 

As the judgment of a trained 
singer and evidently a musician who 
is not carried away by prejudices, | 
will quote a few words more on this 
same theme: “ Much of the music 
of Wagner and his imitators is di- 
rectly destructive to the singing 
voice. Examples would not be 
wanting to show that purity of tone 
and correctness of production are 
sacrificed first. Then the fine sense 
of style goes, and as the ear de- 
teriorates it ceases to demand accur- 
acy of intonation, Few can 
possibly sing the music of this new 
German school and remain fine 
vocalists. Richard Wagner was 
a great genius, but let us hope soon 
to hear his partisans taking that 
temperate tone in discussing his 
works which does not at present 
distinguish all their utterances,”— 
A suggestion characterized by better 
sense than grammatical accuracy. 

There is no commoner fault 
among singers now-a-days than the 
excessive use of the ¢remolo and 
vibrato. Mr. Walker’s teacher, 
Signor Cortesi, who was evidently 
one of ten thousand—kind, able and 
wonderfully patient—declared that 
the ¢remolo as a defect could not be 
too heartily condemmed; and he 
pointed out as the most common 








cause of it the extravagant orches- 
tral accompaniments over which the 
singer must endeavor to be heard by 
pushing the voice to the extreme 
limit of its power. In his tenth 
letter he goes quite carefully into 
the distinction between these two 
effects, or defects. One of the most 
interesting chapters in Mr, Walker’s 
book is where he chats familiarly 
of the great Florentine singers— 
Adelaida ( ortesi-Lewadio, Catalani, 
Barbieri-Nini, Marietta Piccolonini, 
Marchesa della Farqua, Albertini, 
Beaucarde, Moriani—‘ the tenor of 
beautiful death ’—and many Ameri- 
cans; Annie Louise Cary-Raymond, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss M. 
Louise Segur, and others. There is 
a great deal of vitality and fine 
enthusiasm, honest frankness and 
beauty and simplicity, in these letters 
which give them a peculiar charm: 
they are so genuine that what he 
says ought to do great good. 





The programme for the twenty- 
fourth and last of the Symphony 
Concerts, which takes place tonight, 
is as follows: Bach’s Passacaglia ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 
( Eroica ); Mendelssohn’s Overture, 
Melusine; Menuet des Feu-Follets 
and Valse des Sylphes from Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust ; and the Over- 
ture to Tannhaeuser. 

Rob Roy, at the Castle Square 
Theatre, will have its final perform- 
ances during the next week, Mil- 
locker’s Beggar Student will be put 
on the stage, beginning May 6, and 
during the summer season there will 
be a change of bill every week. 
Why should not Westward Ho be 
given another chance under different 
auspices? In the company are: 
William Wolff, who will assume the 
leading roles; Loise Kissing, prima 
donna soprano; John McWade, 
baritone; Marie Mulle-Bell; Alice 
Gaillard, Beaumont Smith, and J. J. 


Jaxon, who has managed over 
50 comic opera productions. 
Max Hirshfeld will be the musical 


conductor. 

A benefit concert will be given by 
pupils of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Association Hall 
on Monday afternoon, April 29. 
The programme will include a Haydn 
Symphony and other selections, to 
be played by the orchestral class, 
and there will be, also, vocal and 
instrumental solos by advanced _stu- 
dents. The proceeds are to be used 
to enable talented but impecunious 
students, to continue their studies 
next fall. 

The last concert in The Cecilia 
series for wage-earners this season 
will be given in Music Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 1. The club 
will sing part songs by Weinzerl, 
Battishill, Benedict, Stewart .and 
others. Miss Harriet S. Whittier 
and Miss S. Louise Bruce are to 
sing duets, and Mr. Max Heinrich 
is also to appear. 


PIANOFORTES 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, 
and Durability. 








Workmanship 
Terms reasonable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


“SIGNOR FABIANI, — 


Newly-Arrived Parisian Professor of the Con- 
densed Unfiied Method of Vocal Piano and Harp 
Instruction, 


Soto Concert Harpist & PIaANisT. 
754 Tremont Street. 
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WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


> On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Ky In Europe and America. 


" Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Atka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in any of their preparations. 

eir delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs $end Cha GS GORE Sip 


SOLD BY GROCERS: "EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


“IL have basins, ewers of tin, pewter and glass, 

Great vessels of copper, fine latten and brass, 

Both pots, pans and kettles such as never was.’ 
Newberry 


Kitchen Furnishings, 
** Back Bay”’ 
Kitchen Furnishing Store. 
JAMES DONALDSON & CO., 
1036 Boylston Street. 


(Near Massachusetts Ave.) 
Telephone, Tremont 517. 
Send for Chafing Dish Cook Book. 


N EW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street 


THOMAS & 60. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty. 


OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


QUIRES 


SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 


PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalegue Free upon Application, 
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SNOWDROP AND CROCUS. 
Harper's Bazar.) 
Long were the wintry days and cold, 


No bloom could pierce the frozen mould 
Chill blew the gale o'er mount and wold. 


(From 


But who remembers frost and snow, 
When sweet today the south winds blow, 
And birds are flying to and fro? 


We hear the robin’s flute-note 
It is the love-tide of the year ; 
Soft shadows play en field and mere 


clear; 


A vestal in her garments white, 

rhe snowdrop gleams in purest light, 
The crocus smiles in jewels dight. 
Dear April, leading on to May, 
Sweet Spring, upon her royal way ! 
No wonder earth is glad today. 


BACK YARDS AND ALLEYS. 


HE back yard or garden should 
look quite as well as the front, 
and I see no reason why it should 
not be as clean. Grass will grow 
there just as well, provided it has a 
chance; so. will vines and 
even trees 
One can take 


flowers, 


more comfort ona 
nice shaven lawn in the rear, be it 
ever so small, beside beds of flowers, 
or under the shade of a beautiful 
tree, than it is possible to have in 
front, where all is exposed to the 
street. At least, this is true of city 
residences. One can step out a 
dozen times a day, and bask in the 
sunshine without having to dress for 
the occasion; and on summer even- 
ings whole hours can be spent in the 
hammocks and on the settees, which 
is far preferable to sitting on hard 
front-door steps. 

How some people manage to en- 
joy life with only the bare earth to 
tread upon, no trees, no flowers, no 
shade but that of the building, a 
great pile of ashes at the kitchen 
door, or a heap of compost near by, 
with perhaps a dozen or more 
chickens running about the yard, is 
something that I cannot understand. 
Why, if I had but six feet to call my 
own, I should like to make the most 
of it. Even one foot in width be- 
side the made walk can easily be 
converted into a bed of green; or 
it may be covered with flowers, at 
least a portion of the year; that is, 
if the soil be made fit and the sun- 
shine has access to the spot. In 
fact, I have seen residences with a 
whole flower garden in a single win- 
dow with a southern or eastern ex- 
posure. These things are quite 
possible with people who love thrift 
and brightness, andthey give and 
reflect happily on all about them. 

A few years ago, returning to Bos- 
ton after a long absence, I was 
pleased to mark the difference in 
back yards and alley-ways as we 
approached New England homes. 
And my attention was attracted by 
the remarks of gentlemen near me 
who were asserting their pleasure, 
in their oft-repeated visits to Massa- 
chusetts, to observe the care and 
cheer of the back yards; and you 
know railroads run through more 
back yards than front lawns. 


RRQ 


Said one: “It makes a fellow 
respect himself more and feel that 
he must mind his p’s and q’s while 
among such people.” I heartily 
wish every back yard in Massachu 
setts sent out such an influence, and 
would remind every one in this 
early springtime that where there’s 
a will there’s a way. 

Some people t 
life where 


Uys Us Us 


get so much out of 
others get nothing at all ; 
or the things they do get are 
than nothing. It is the slovenly 
kind of folks, that live and move in 
filth, both in the house and outside, 
who suffer when epidemics come, 
and who have to dread typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, small-pox and sometime 
even cholera. Hygiene Societies 
are beginning to form, and we look 
forward to the day when volunteer 
sanitary inspectors will aid the 
Health Board of ourcities and towns, 
whose business it shall be to go 
from to house, from yard to 
yard, and see that everything in and 
about the dwelling is in harmony 
with the requirements of health. 
People will then be compelled to 
live cleanly or else retire from the 
community. 

A citizen has no right to convert 
his home into a pest house danger- 
ous alike to himself and his neigh- 
bors. Much of the refuse and garb- 
age which some people throw out 
might be burned up in the kitchen 
stove. Inthe good time coming, 
there will no doubt be better methods 
of disposing of garbage than we 
have at present. The swill-barrel 
is a nuisance, with its uninviting 
odors. It attracts rats also, which 
are even a greater nuisance. 

In some of the cities of the Old 
World, Berlin in particular, street 
cleanliness is reduced to a science, 
back alleys and yards are pleasure 
grounds of social intercourse. 


worse 


house 


BARGAIN SALES. 


HER Eis nothing more frequently 
urged against bargain sales 

than a saying attributed to Dr. 
Franklin, to the effect that a thing 
which is not wanted is dear at any 
price. There isa plausible air about 
the statement, and a turn of thrift 
in the teaching of it, which have en- 
abled it to pass without question. It 
is just what might be expected from 
Poor Richard and his popular 
almanacs. But as is the case with 
so many slipshod quotations, the 
original passage has been consider- 
ably altered, and certainly not im- 
proved and this instance is more 
than usually remarkable in that the 
real moral of it has been overlooked. 
If we turn to The Way to Wealth, 
the pamphlet in which Franklin 


brought together many of the maxims | 


scattered through the almanacs year 
after year, it will be found to open 
with 


goods,” who they had taken care, 
just as people do still, to be in such 





“a great number of people | 
collected at an auction of merchant’s | 
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537 Market St. 
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Philadelphia Ice Creamy, 
150 TREMONT 


West, 
ONLY OFFICI 


ICE CREAM 


Near Boston 


. SHERBET 


Furnished for Fairs, e 
Weddings, Parties, etc., Delivered 
all parts of City, Highlands 
Brookline. 

Sunday orders must be in Saturday 
Telephone 1060. 


Boston Storage Warchous 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 

Near Huntington avenue 
household and office furniture 
tures and other personal prop 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 
upward, according to size, ea 
lock and key; open storags 
merchandise and separate compa 
trunks, cases and packages; fir 
lar-proof VAULTS for silverwar 
uables; warehouse receipts given a 
packed for transportation. For rates a 
at office, Westland avenue, Tel 
268, Tremont. F. W. LINCOLN 
Manager. 


Steal Carpet Clean 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Ovei and 
Returned same day. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Stas 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont ™. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord § 


CITY OF BOSTON 


Notice to Housekeepers and Tendtl 


Housekeepers and other 

dwellings are requested to place ' 

and cellar dirt and sweepings i: 

the streets opposite their _ ses 

the hours of sunrise and 2 o’cl a 

the following days: Monday ; “April wo 

Tuesday, April 30; Wednesday, ys 

1; Thursday, May 2; Friday, “ay * 

when they will be removed by the city ““ 

After which times no person wil! De 4° 

to place any dirt, ashes, filth or ru9o* 

any kind whatever, in any of the **” 

streets or places of the city, without 4 

mit from the Superintendent of Stree’ 
B. T. WHEELE! 

Superintendent 
Boston, April 13, 1895. 
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Hygienic Refrigerator. 


(PATENTED.,) 


Home Department. 


ev had to wait 
. be made; and, 
called Father 
occasion by 


only deprave the appetite but cloud 
the intellect. It may do more than 
that; it may inflame the passions 
and pervert the moral nature, 


Can be Aired, Sunned and kept Abso- 
solutely Clean and Sweet. 
No danger of one kind of food being tainted 


by another when cooled in seperated compart- 
Manufactured and for sale by 





sent some advice ne 
Compartments removed 
for cleaning, etc. 


KITCHEN BRUSHES. 

HESE useful little articles can be 
money spending put to such a variety of uses, 
that they are among the chiefest of 
household conveniences. They are 
also so inexpensive, costing but five 
cents apiece without handles and 
with handles, that no 
housewife can afford to be without a 
supply of them. 

For the washing of with 
handles, the outside of iron kettles, 
and other cooking utensils made of 


ldly-wise sayings 


ments. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Hygienic Refrigerator Co, 35 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 
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NURSERY TABLE. 
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iron, they are especially serviceable. 
The smaller sizes are likewise excel 
lent for cleaning cut-glass ware, Ma 
jolica ware, in fact, any kind of 
ware with raised figures or corrugat 
ed surfaces. 


For cleaning a grater, 


nothing is superior to one of these 
little brushes. 

most useful 
lettuce, as the 
surfaces of the stalk and 
leaves makes a thorough cleaning 
with the hands a difficult operation. 
Then if one uses a brush with han 
dle, ice water, which adds to the 
crispness of the celery and lettuce, 
may be used for the cleaning, as 
there will be no necessity for putting 
the hands in the water. A _ small 
whisk broom is also valuable for the 
same purpose. 


Such a brush is also 
for w ashing celery or 
uneven 


Such vegetables as potatoes, tur- 
nips, etc., are best cleaned with a 
brush. It makes the work less dis 
agreeable, as the hands need not be 
soiled ; and in no other way can the 
cleaning be so well and thoroughly 
done. 

All brushes after being used should 
be carefully scalded and _ placed 
brush downward ina wire sponge 
basket, or hung up on hooks. If 
left around carelessly, they soon ac- 
quire the musty smell of a neglected 
dishcloth. 


UTENSILS FOR BREAD-MAKING. 


OR _ bread-making _—s purposes, 
earthen or china ware is prefer- 
able to either tin or wooden utensils; 
being a poor conductor, it protects 
the sponge from the cold air more 
effectually than tin, and is more 
easily kept clean and sweet than 
wood. 

The utensil should be kept exclu- 
sively for the purpose of bread-mak- 
ing, and should never be allowed to 
contain any sour substance. The 
bow! should be thoroughly scalded 
before and after using. 

Use silver or granite ware spoons 
for stirring the bread. Iron and 
tin discolor the sponge. 

For measuring the material, par- 
ticularly the liquid and the yeast, 
half pint cups divided by marks in- 
to thirds and fourths are serviceable. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooinine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind ri and is the best —— 7 —_ . 

nty-Five Cents 4 bottle. Sold by a 
Twgey Voccmbons the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mas. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syxur. 





except Saturdays. Sundays, 1 p. m. to 5 p.m 
a.m. and all day Saturday. 
Six Tickets for $5. 
charge. ADOLPII 


Sundays until 1 p. m. 


LUNDIN, PROPRIETOR. 


Cha Bari 


in New England 
WHY ? 


Because it is better than dairy 
butter and costs but half 


It is made scientifically, from delicious cream 
and other wholesome ingredients 


Will not get rancid 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Ever SWEET AND FRAGRANT | 
; | 
Cuier Justice Furrer, of U. S. Supreme | 
Court says, “The record proves it to be a meritor- | 
ious article.” 
Pror. SHARPLES of Boston School of Technol | 
ogy, Pror. CHANDLER of Columbia College, New 


GENTLEMEN: Week days, t p. m. to 8 
Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 


Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do so without extra, 





“That Plate» 


means 


Columbia 


THE BEST 
BICYCLE 


On the steering- 
head of every Col- 
umbia bicycle of this year’s make 
that name-plate appears. 
unique, handsome, and indicates 
much—satisfaction and highest en- 


It is 


York, Paor. S. W. Jounson of Yale Collage, ana joyment to the rider, 


r 
other eminent authorities who have examined it, 4v0O O 


pronounce GOLD CHURN BUTTERINE a sweet and lec 
wholesome product, and much better than most 
butter 


UNEQUALED FOR FINE TABLE USE. 


For cooking, use one third less than butter—it 
possesses the additional nutritive qualities 


10 Ibs. only $1.65. 
50 lbs. at 15 1-2 cts. per Ib. 


Expressage 25 cts. per package 





Every package guaranteed 
satisfied. Send in your orders 


Money back if dis 


Sold Only Dy -----+eeeeneennesses 











A. WHITE, 


320 to 326 CANAL ST., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair power 
and to — 4 an increasing want, 1 have < ecided 
to reduce the price to one dollar per package. One 
package is enough to grow hair onthe SHINIEST 
OF BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling 
out. lam the only living person in possession of 
this formula that brought my hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 1[4, - 75 STATE ST. 


ther bicycle has ever equal- 
. Columbia. 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so. 


New Price § 100 


No other bicycle 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn, 

BOSTON, CHICAGO, 

NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 

PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 


An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two a-cent stamps. 
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Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St.,"Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every de#t rip- 
tion in all parts of the United States ond 

examines with care and thoroughness Titles‘to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


Canada 


ortgages, and ajl Le 





THE 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE # | HOME 


SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


- AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely so griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 

Nathan G Bubier,Ph.G.,_Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 





DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way, 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING, 
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RATIONAL 

HE dressmaker, the boot-maker 

and the doctor, each in turn, 
are accused of murder ; if not in the 
first degree, at least in a degree of 
some kind. How easy it is to lay 
the burden of guilt always on some 
body else! 

Every day we hear people say, “| 
would like to dress as you advocate, 
but how can 1? Icannot fit and 
drape myself, and well, there is no 
use talking ; we cannot dress ration- 
ally because we cannot find dress- 
makers who are willing to fit us ex 
cept over corsets, and then we must 
continue to wear them to keep the 
dress in shape, and to keep it from 
pulling and hauling and dragging in 
the most uncomfortable manner. 
The dressmaker is regent, it seems, 
and has the power to lift us into 
light, health and happiness, or to im- 
prison, depress and suppress aspira- 
tion towards liberty, growth and 
life.” 

Thank Heaven, there 
makers and dressmakers ; 
your story is true, it is not wholly 
true. Dressmakers must live, and 
dressmakers must please their cus 
tomers. Some there are who are 
mere mechanics; others there are 
who are true artists and delight to 
receive a customer who wishes to be 
clothed in conformity with the laws 
and requirements of nature. 


DRESS. 


are dress 
and while 


There are dressmakers who have 
studied anatomy to better purpose 
than some physicians. A physician 
has said there is no harm in the cor- 
set if it is notlaced. The dress- 
maker (the artist whom we know) 
says, observation shows us that the 
chest wall is made to expand at 
every inspiration and expiration. 
The ribs do not pass around the 
body like a barrel hoop, but curve 
downward and upward from the 
sternum to the spine in such a way 
as to favor this expansion and con- 
traction; and in even the moderate- 
ly close waist all expansive power of 
the chest is checked, Nature’s laws 
are interfered with, and damages 
soon call forthe doctor, and the doc- 
tor commences to dose the inside. 

But, thank Heaven again, there 
are doctors and doctors, as there 
are dressmakers and dressmakers — 
of both sexes — who have skill and 
wisdom combined, wisdom which 
comes from truth and love of princi- 
ple, and who are both willing, ex- 
pert, and artists. Glad we are to be 
able to point them out tothose whosay, 
‘**We would like to dress as you ad- 
vocate, but we cannot find anyone 
skilled and willing to make such 
clothes.”” With guide-posts reading 
as plainly as the advertisements in 
this journal, it is easy to choose, 
Which will you follow —fashion or 
common sense. Vanity and igno- 
rance go hand in hand. Courage 
and wisdom beget beauty and train 
the eye to its contour until you 
will glance at your friend of the 
hour lank shape and.distorted feet, 
and wonder how such deformities 
are tolerated in this enlightened 
age. 

Yes, distorted and deformed fig- 
ures are the rule, from base to 
crown. The feet have many ills, 
and chiropodists flourish on every 
street corner. Constricted feet lose 
their muscle power, by the cutting 
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off of the blood supply, thereby 
causing lack of nourishment to the 
feet, and therefore diseased nerves. 
High heels throw the body forward, 
change the centre of gravity and 
dislocate the organs of the pelvis. 
We are obliged to maintain an arti 
ficial equilibrium, which so changes 
the leverage that even the 
mote members suffer. 
Specialists speak of the mysterious 
connection the 
nerves of the feet and the brain and 
nervous system. Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard gives an account of a_ patient 
who, whenever he the weight 
of his body on the right toe, 
violently insane. A surgical 
tion, whereby a nerve was bisected, 
cured He also speaks of a 
similar instance where on 
the toe relieved nervous paroxysms. 
The ills of the feet are not entire 
ly due to the vanity of human nature. 
They are due also, as Helen Gilbert 
Ecob says in her excellent book, 
‘The Well Dressed Woman, to the 
ignorance of the shoemaking craft. 
Perhaps more often we are guilty of 
buying the ready-made shoe which 
fashion dictates thanthe ready-made 
gown, but with an Appleton, a 
vey and a Pittock ready to 
you or to teach you to 
selves well, why will you continue to 
mortify the flesh, and pervert the 
moral welfare of the race? E. A. R 
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IFS AND ANDS. 


ILL we ever be done noting 

the many and varied waists 

which blossom into being so pro- 
fusely not only in spring and sum- 


rT dined | i a ind 


mer but in autumn and winter? The 
blouse, it is called, even though it 
be a tight-fitting bodice. They are 
fresher and prettier than ever this 
spring. One has just been finished 
ina chiné silk, cream ground with 
the melting flower effect in bunches. 
The body is tight fitting, with a 
round waist, finished with a pleated 


belt of thesilk. White Swiss lace falls | 
away from around the throat and 
down the front. The sleeves are of 
the variety known as balloon puff 
above the elbow and fit the fore 
arm snugly below. 


NOTHER 
blouse, 
waist, to 


more like a 

The under 
of a snug fit 
with thread 
apart. The 


one, 
was this: 
sure, was 
and made of cerise silk 
lines of black two inches 
gigot sleeves were of the same 
material. There were collar, belt 
and cuffs of black velvet. But the 
body was covered with a loose blouse 
effect made of alternate strips of 
inch-wide white ribbon, moire antique, 
and inch-wide guipure_ insertion. 
The effect charming and was 
the creation of a New York establish- 
ment. 


be 


was 


F' YR a very dignified matron there 

is just being made a handsome 
looks for all the world 
as though it might have been copied 
in its newness from 
grandmother’s costume It is done 
in purple and black. The skirt is 
cut full, @ /a mode, of purple 
moire antique, with a spot, and a 
very purple purple it is, too. Then 
there is used black thread-lace ina 
sort of Marie Stuart panier over 
each hip and falling to foot of skirt 
at each side of the organ-pipe pleats 
in the back. The waist, remarkably 
pretty and original, is short and 
round. There are three frills of 
thread lace around the neck. Bal- 
loon puffs of the moire antique to 
elbow, and dotted Brussells net over 
the puff; below the elbow the 
sleeves are made like the Russian, 
but of the net alone, so that they 
wrinkle over the bare arm. There 
are two collar and vest attachments 
to alternate in the gown, one being 
of the fulled Brussells dotted net, 
and the other, very simple, of white 
moire antique. 


gown which 


some _ great 


very 


NEW gown for spring is of silk 
and wool material in a tiny 
check of white and pale blue gray. 
The skirt is plain and full, needing 
no further description. The body 
and sleeves are of the check with a 
box-pleated front of pale blue gray 
satin, The small lapels are faced 
with the satin and ornamented with 
cut-steel buttons. The coat skirt is 
short and full. 


PEAKING of skirts, 
so voluminous, rippling 
undulating in many folds 
numerous to mention,’ I saw a little 
verse in the New York Recorder 
quite apropos of the subject. Here 
it is: 
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A WOMAN’S OPINION. 


If a man once staggered through a storm 
With cold and soaking shoes and hose, 
Supporting with one hand parcels large, 
With the other ten pounds of dripping 
clothes, 
It wouldn’t be more than a day, I guess, 
Before he’d alter his style of dress ! 


** ALMOST A NECESSITY,” 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 

home governess for the months of July and 
August. She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 
Commonwealth. 
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SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD ~ alg 


(Formerly Pierce Building, ( 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS 


Finest European Importations 
in coloring and texture, for Street a 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, 
makes very Exclusive and Inex 
Have you seen it? At Mrs. Seave 

Tasteful Millinery in comy 
when desire 

Ladies’ Own Materials mad 


ble Prices 


RENOVATE YOUR HOMES 


Those of our readers who conte 
ting their home by having their car 
and thoroughly cleansed and rel: 
mended to the establishment of T! 
]. Magle Co., on the corner of Cast 
streets. Mr. Nagle uses steam pr 
secures the most satisfactory results 
all stains and destroys all moths 
usually find their way into carpet 
efforts of the most careful house} 
wish to have your chairs, sofa, or 
stered either in plush, leather or 
your cane chairs reseated, Mr 
them look equal to new, and no 
bnsiness will give you better work 
or more gentlemanly or courteous 
cheerfully recommend him. 
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Nagle W 


[. EB. FLETCHER & Gl 


Always on hand a Sabientete | line of 


NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, et¢ 


Mackintoshes:. 
Custom Shirts to Measure. 


"| LE Fleteher & 


158 Boylston Street 
opp. the Common. 
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SE, 
‘ the Lyceum The 
‘ \ ’ re 
| New York city opened. 
Steele Mackaye, was 
first two acts being 
acer ested by George Oh 
le Maitre des Forges. 
g - as follows 
a emith’s Son 
" - Mr. Rk. B. Mantell 
= Betrothed to Made 
* Mr. John Mason 
g il arrangement) 
' Mr. Jos. Frankau 
ee I 
* | ! 
ed Mr. Archie Lindsay 
% Mr. Jos. Adelman 
és Mr. C. H. Canfield 
a Mr. F. E. Stoddard 
a Mr. W. C. Bellows 
4 Mr. C. H. Welsh 
ey, The Duc’s 
nos ; Miss Viola Allen 
: x \ anviiue 
Miss Sadie Martinot 
\ ey, Madelaine’s 
Miss Blanche Grey 
Miss Emma Sheridan 
: s Sister 
| Miss Laura Johnson 
‘RE. ee Ma Miss Mary Sauders 
= r folk etc. by pupils of 
2 of Acting 
& 
: \ iz Mr. Mantell at the 
s Museum the other evening 
me | remember when 
q| ‘ ‘ t up at the end of 
; ve were all stood ina 
‘ x call that we felt sure 
f ling glory for us all, 
! Se. ty to stand directly be 
. M fant in line with the 
folk etc We ‘etc.’ 
id indeed made a start 
» down in history; and 


girl tied her hand up and 
igain should it be pro- 
rdinary touch—and_ this 
Mr. Mantell and Mr. Mason 
nd pretty Miss Matinot had shaken 
ying cheerily, “ Well done.” 
Mr. Mantell had just lately made 
ig hit with Miss Fannie 
Davenport, in Fedora, and was at 
ent perhaps the most promi- 
younger leading men. 
Besides being as handsome and 
well, one can 
er than finish by saying, 
is he is now. John Mason was 
k then—and such a friendly, 
When he left 
put up a notice in 
ngs that all the employees 
to go around the corner 
‘take a glass to Mr. Mason’s 
seem to remember, too, 
‘there wasn’t aman in sight to 
t scene of the next act, 


Ooking as 


CK too. 


he 


I 


'rankau was expected to 
make t hit of his life’ in the 
rt t id Retainer. Every 

he would. And right 
hird act he did so, and 
t fatal third act, a line 

sudden calamitous 
line no one had noticed 
g rehearsal, but which now 





‘ into echoing grotes- 

ess. You remember I told you 

i ot. 4 . est but the judgment of 
' US This line, that had 
1S. nit Bie been noticed, almost 
vaca the piece, besides, bringing 

om se aa? Frankau’s great scene 


en shouts of laughter about 








™ —_ ‘It will plug the pistol, 
| vac ap atl not kill the Duke,” 
: : arn “e ine. And everyone burst 
I ighing. I can feel my 
eet, flesh cr eep now to think of it. 
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Sheridan 


Miss Viola Allen was then ‘the 
youngest leading woman in America,’ 
and had lately been the loveliest 
Virginia New York had seen. ‘This 
with John McCullough. 

Pretty Sadie Martinot, who grows 
younger as the years pass and cannot 
grow more charming, will be with us 
next week. She had then only lately 
come from her triumphs in Boston, 
and it seemed as if she were going to 
do it all again as a member of the 
stock company of the Lyceum 
Theatre, under Mackaye. Ah me! 
and ah me! but many a high ambi- 
tion rose with that Dakolar curtain. 

But there! | taking all my 
space for history. 

Mr. Mantell 


am 


is aS impressive a 
figure now as he was then; and if 
I may venture, it seems to me that 
something of melodramatic method 
has been quieted in his work. | 
wish the stock company at the 
Lyceum had materialized ; we should 
have had more notable achievement 
from Mr. Mantell than has been 
possible in these long years of ‘the 
road.’ May be it will come yet. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre the 
Daly company, minus Miss Rhean, 


is giving us Miss Maxime Elliot to 
think about. She is so beautiful 
that it seems wrong not to get up 


and thank her directly she comes on 


the stage. Will Mr. Daly make of 
her another of his notable leading 


women ? Sometimes it 


possible. 


seems 


The tragedy rehearsal seemed to 
me too funny to endure. And 
though I suppose it must appeal 


more specially to a play-actor person 
than to the rest of the world, still at 
the matinee the house was sometimes 
almost in hysterics. 

Miss Haswell is doing some charm- 
ing work with the company. It is a 
long time since a voice and face have 
been so suited to gentle ingenue ex- 
pression. 

I wonder if you are all going to 
Longfellow’s Dream at the Hollis? 
Maybe I will tell you something 


about being a real amateur next 
time. SHERIDAN. 
SOCIETY NOTES. 


On Wednesday, May 1, the Cas- 
tilian Club will meet at the Central 
Church at 3, when a paper will be 
read by Mrs. Caroline I. Dupee 
King Ferdinand after the Death 
Queen Isabella. 


on 


of 


On Tuesday, April 30, the Unity 


Art Club will hold a banquet at 
Parker House at 6 o’clock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Abbey 


are to be given a reception on Tues- 
day evening by Mrs. Sylvester Bax- 
ter in the studio of Mr. Ross Turner, 
Grundmann Building. Mrs. Walter 
B. Hardy and Mrs. Turner will 
assist in receiving. 

Mr. Edward Crosby Johnson has 
sent out cards for the marriage of 
his daughter, Miss Alice Cornelia 
Johnson, to Mr. John Lavalle on 
Tuesday, April 30, at noon, in the 
Old South Church. 


Wednesday, May 1, the Wednes- 
day Morning Club will give a 
luncheon at the residence of its 
president, Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole, 








atthe pills for consti- 
ation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6.000.000 bores. 





Commonwealth avenue. 
M. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Henry 
Upham (Grace LeBaron) and 
Cora Stuart Wheeler will recite. 


Why is it that so few ladies make a good 
impression? It is not style, fine dresses or 
refined manners alone that capiivate. Bright 
eyes, clear skin and a well kept luxurious 
growth of hair add abundantly to any ladies 
appearance. Why not avail yourself of the 
opportunity as hundreds are now doing by 
going under a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment by the well known specialist, Wm. A. 
Connelly, Physician, 62 Boylston St.? 

Falling hair and diseases of the skin he 
has made a specialty of treating during the 
past 18 years. Abundant are 
on file at his office that can inspected. 
Treatment $1.00 


FLOWERING 


testimonials 


be 


And Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Clematis, 
Roots and Bulbs. Grape Vines in best 
varieties, and everything for the garden. 
Outside entrance to Faneuil Hall, opposite 


Quincy Market 
J. NEWMAN & SONS. 
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TALCUM 
TOILET 


POWDER 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary 

Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. Positively Relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete Re- 
moves Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth 
and healthy Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top 

Sold bv Druggists or mailed for 25 cents 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN C0., Newark, N. J. 





Causes of Skin Diseases and 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, 
chemical and vegetable pvisons, 
chemical irritants. 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either in quantity or 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary distur- 
bances, sexual disorders, debility, specific poi- 
sons 

Causes of falling hair may result from 
many different causes, chief among them being a 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhoea, and 
also from Fuovus, Nerve irritation and a low 
grade of chronic eczema. Debility and dyspepsia 
are frequent causes of early loss of hair together 
with the absence in the food of the phosphates. 

Hundreds of testimonials from ladies who 
have gone under my treatment open for inspec- 
tion at my office. 


Charges Moderate. 
W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 tos P. M. 
62 Boylston Street. 
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mechanical and 
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POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 7? 

beautifier,has many refreshing uses. IN 

It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- "§ 

tan, lessens perspiration, etc. $ ia TAY 

fact it is a most delicate and desira- 

ble protection to the face during hot AN 
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It is sold everywhere. 
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LOVELY 
W OMEN... 


Are largely creatures of environ- 
ment of which dress is an important 
factor. Ignor it as you will but the 
fact remains that a perfectly har- 
monious dress is as essential to 
lovely woman as sunshine to a lovely 
flower. 

You will make no mistake in plac- 
ing your orders with . . 


bon 


tSexcn 6 St 


FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely up- 





holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 
PRICE, $40.00 
Address, P. 0. Box 245, 


Boston. 


. 
Superfiuous Hair. 
moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 


without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 


fy ntle process, approved by physicians, absolute- 
sure. C ‘om tation or correspondence cor. 
ially invited 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 





General or local 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. eee testcase The 
Dish Washes allthe 
dishes for a family in ome minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes 
and cheerful wives. No sealdes 
Gogers nesotled handser clothing. 
No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 





W. P. HARRISON & ©o., Olerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


HYPNOTISM RUTSHELLED: | Greate 

ook out ells us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
toHome ong thea Ht gs, the elegant house- 
hold monthl ddress HOMES AND H&ARTHS 


PUBLISHING Co., New York 





. . SAMPLE PORTRAIT. . 


JY SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
ee at 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK, 








275 WASAINGTON 5ST - BOSTON 






















THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY. 
ONNECTED by a cloister with 
the church of San Lorenzo, at 
Florence, where rest so many of the 
great family of the Medici, is the 
famous Laurentian Library, or as it 
is more properly called, the Aediceo- 
Laurentian, 

Cosimo de’ Medici, the elder, who 
by a public decree was named 
‘Father of his Country,’ had a pas- 
sion for the collecting of rare books 
and manuscripts, and through his 
extensive business connections with 
all Europe and the East, and by his 
vast wealth, he was able to gratify 
this passion to the utmost. 

His reign was a most splendid one 
for literature and art, for during 
that period Tommaso Masaccio and 
his pupil, Filippo Lippi, lived and 
painted the visions that Raphael 
afterward studied; Donatellowrought 
his beautiful and truthful and sublime 
bas-reliefs and bronzes that breathe 
today with the spirit and character 
of the master; Filippo Br inelleschi 
learned the art of the goldsmith, and 
as an architect, whom Michael Angelo 
followed, he raised the vast and 
glorious dome in the Duomo; while 
having offered to the Greeks his pro 
tection and a home in Florence, 
Cosimo found in them powerful aids 
in making additions to his collection 
of manuscripts and books. 

The son, Piero, who succeeded his 
father, had the same tastes, and 
these again were transmitted to 
Lorenzo — the Magnificent — who 
was the patron of all the arts and 
eager and untiring in his search for 
literary treasures to add to those 
collected by his grandfather. 

But his son Piero was weak and 
arrogant, and when Charles VIII 
invaded Italy he allowed that French 
king to take several places, and him 
self entered the French army; so 
that the people in their bitter wrath 
tried to destroy the library collected 
by the Medici; feeling that by so 
doing they were taking real ven- 
geance, 

But the Republic interfered and 
saved it by purchase, later selling it 
to the Dominican monks in the con- 
vent of San Marco. Even here it 
was not safe; for when Savonarola 
had grown in power, ruled with his 
earnest and sincere but too extreme 
measures, and had suffered death in 
the Piazza della Signoria and his 
ashes had been cast into the yellow 
Arno — fromhis convent,San Marco, 
the library was again taken by the 
Republic. 


After a time the monks again got 
possession of it, for it really belonged 
to them ; but as they were very poor 
and pressed for money, they sold it 
to Giovanni de’ Medici, who was 
then a cardinal at Rome, and to the 
city he removed the treasures of his 
father, Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

While he was pope, as Leo X, he 
enjoyed the possession of these and 
even added much to them. Upon 
his death the collection went to 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who was 
a natural son of the younger brother 
of Leo X, and upon the death of 
Adrian VI, as pope. this Giulio de’ 
Medici was elected pope, as Clem- 
ents VII. 

As the treasures were the pride of 
his family, he determined to restore 
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them to Florence and to erect for 
them a suitable building that ,would 
preserve them as a memorial of the 
Medici family. 

And so he employed Michael 
Angelo to design the present build- 
ing, which was not finished till long 
after his death, when Michael Angelo 
was an old man. 

The vestibule is imposing, 
and the library is a long, rather nar 
row salon, or perhaps gallery would 
be a better name for it, with a circu 
lar reading room at one side of it, 
this rotunda not having been added 
till 1841 

The is laid in a handsome 
design that closely follows the carved 
and decorated ceiling, and is of te 
racotta, in shades of red, brown and 
yellow. The windows are of beauti- 
ful stained glass, designed by Gio- 
vanni, of Udine, the interesting lit- 
tle city some sixty miles from Venice 
that holds in proud remembrance 
the gifted artist who was a pupil of 
Raphael and who painted animals 
and birds so perfectly. In 
window is the armorial 
Clement VII. 

There are, it is said, not more 
than three thousand books in all, but 
these are and the seven 
manuscripts are so valua 
ble that the place that holds them is 
an almost sacred shrine for lovers of 
literature, 

Many valuable manuscripts were 
collected from the monasteries that 
were suppressed before the French 
invasion, and from such scholars as 
Caspar Scioppius, the man who re- 
nounced protestantism and wrote 
against Henry IV of France and 
James I of England, one of the most 
learned men of the time in which he 
lived. 

The last Redi, of the family of the 
justly celebrated Francesco Redi, 
had the manuscripts of this last, and 
these, so valuable for their philo- 
sophical observations,are included in 
the collection, together with many 
that belonged to the great Alfeiri, 
not only of his own work, but Greek 
and Latin ones as well, that bear on 
their margins translations by the 
poet. 


very 


floor 


each 
shield ot 


priceless ; 


thousand 


On either side the long gallery 
there are rows of desks, with a long 
seat, the whole being somewhat like 
a church pew with a slanting shelf 
for books. At the end of each desk 
a tablet is hung, by a small chain, 
and upon the tablets there will be 
found a list of the manuscripts, or 
books, in the desk upon which each 
tablet hangs. The desks are locked 
but the attendants will open them, 
that the visitor may enjoy a study 
of the rare treasures. 

All visitors ask to see the Virgil 
that was the earliest manuscript of 
the poet, and that is nearly entire ; 
the portions of manuscript of the 
celebrated Roman historian, Caius 
Cornelius Tacitus, the intimate 
friend of Pliny the younger; a trans- 
cription of the Divine Comedy done 
only twenty-two years after the 
death of Dante; a transcription of 
the Decameron by the god-son of 
Boccaccio, done in 1384; some of 
Cicero’s epistles copied by Petrarch, 
together with some letters of the 
poet; a copy of the letter from 
Dante in which he rejects the offer 


that is made him by the Floren- 
tines, that he by paying a fine and 
confessing that he was dishonest in 
his conduct of affairs as Prior of 
Florence, may return to that city; 
and the. Pandects of Justinian, that 
the Pisans captured with Amalfi. 

These Pandects are the digests 
made from the decisions, arguments 
and expositions of the Roman civil 
ians, for Belisarius and Narses, his 
great generals, had made Justinian 
master over Italy, as well as 
Africa and Persia. 

These Pandects are the foundation 
of the grand Roman law that is the 
first principle in the laws of nearly 
all civilized countries; and while 
they were at Pisa they were consid 
ered the most sacred 
and every three 
magistrates of 


over 


possessions, 
months the chief 
the city paid a visit 
to them and consulted them. 
two vol 
margins; the 
in Latin, beautifully 
done, upon a very thin parchment 
When the Florentines 
the Pisans and took 
prec ious bouoks, they 


They are comprised in 
umes, that 
characters are 


have wide 


overcame 
these 
only open¢ d 
them under a pall made of rich silk, 
while tapers were burned, and priests 
and magistrates stood with bared 
head before them, as 
sacred. 

Pictures of Petrarch and of Laura 
are sold by the attendants, a sort of 
photograph, with a soft pink tinting 
Petrarch is in profile, and his hand 
some head is crowned with the lau 
rels placed there by the order of the 
Roman Senate, upon the Capitol 
Hill, when all Rome came to do him 
honor, 

Laura is modestly beautiful, with 
eyes 


away 


something 


down-cast, her graceful head 
and pretty hair covered by a quaint 
head-dress, and about het 
throat are two 


beads. 


rounded 


strings of Roman 


A TRUE ARTIST. 
© much interest has been 
fested in the article of 
week’s issue, relating to personal 
reminiscences of France under Na 
poleon III, it may not come amiss 
to say a word in regard to Signor 
Fabiani, the writer of that fascinat 
ing chapter. 

For nearly twenty years he lived 
in Paris, the companion of the 
world’s greatest composers, artists 
and literati, devoting himself to 
music and striving to make his work 
of benefit to others. 

During this period he composed a 
great deal, and for his songs and 
anthems and even his opera, Estel 
lata, he wrote the words as well ; for 
the Signor is rarely gifted and pos- 
sesses true artistic taste and cultiva 
tion. His one hobby has always 
veen sacred music, and in that 
branch of this great art he has won 
proud distinction, his masses having 
been received with special favor. 

Some seven years ago a sudden 
bereavement fell upon Signor Fabi- 
ani. In the imperative need he felt 
for new scenes, America offered the 
best for him, and so for these few 
years, most of the time in Chicago, 
he has sought to make a place for 
his art where it would be understood 
and appreciated. 

Hearing constantly of Boston and 
its high cultivation and noble aims 
to reach the highest standards of 
truth in all the arts, Signor Fabiani 
a short time ago came here, to see 
for himself if what is claimed for us 

It is exceedingly pleasant to re- 
cord the fact that our city has stood 
the test well, and in the careful 
study of our methods the Signor 
finds the true musical element to 
prevail, that draws to us all real art- 
ists. 


mani 
last 


APRIL 


It is with confidenc: 
that he will tak. 
branches of instructi 
some condensed meth 
which much tin 
while neglecting none 


sults 


save 


principles of musical art 
Signor Fabiani has 

pupils many titled pe 

and he 

honors both in Paris 

the latter city 


cal receptions of the n 


has received 


assistil 


people in sot iety, and I 
ing praise from the | 
that is eminently caref 


cal. 
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European Hotels 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the 
W. Garbre t, F 
Finest situation in | 


interest Umi 
tal) ‘ 
I 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Propr 


Near the Place da la C¢ ‘ 
the Louvre, and the Pala 
and Cold Baths in the } 
tor, Service particularly ; 
house with Americans 


ROLE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicol 
Tolentino. 


“a 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on 
verde. 


he Acqua 


Flechia & Fioroni, Pr 
Near the 


Landing. 


Railway Statio 
Hot and ¢ 


and best pe ssible servi 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Cana. 
Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors 
Near St. Mark’s Square a1 
interest. Reading and sn 


Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, |! 


vator. Service unsurpass« 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Prop 

Magnificent Situation and | 

view of the Jungfrau. H 
and Elevator 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the (ua 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Propriet 


This house, situated on the |! 
Blanc, near the Brunswick M 
the Kursaal. Elevator, H 


Baths Americans patro! 


GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Par 


The largest establishme. . 


where Americans will find t 
lar attention and the best 
artistic goods in Paris. All 
ties are presented to our pat 
department is the best ar 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, | 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND Hal 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 
ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - P#* 
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ARG! nd representative ocrated by Galvin with cut flowers 
A is assembled at the and tall vases filled with roses, 
: for the Blind in There were after-dinner speeches 
1 Monday afternoon by Mr. Guild, Rev. Mr. Horton and 
— reception of the visit- Rey. Adolph Berle, interspersed 
Ic . Guests were re- with songs by Miss Gertrude M. 
Cs, ishers, Miss Elizabeth Rennyson, who has a powerful so 
\ stus Hadley, Miss  prano voice of great purity and who 
ind Miss Mary Gill, was tastefully attired in a low cut 
. sce to the reception gown of white silk with green rib- 
they were met by Mrs. bons. Miss Gertrude Packard, cor 
ton, Miss Caroline  netist, contributed selections, and 
Miss Clara T, Endicott,Miss the Alpha Mandolin and Guitar 
ner and Mrs. E. Preble’ Orchestra furnished continuous 
music. 
f the building and a Private secretary Henry A. 
dren at their work, Thomas added largely to the suc- 
Rue Musi Hall and cess of the evening ‘by his tact, 
e. ery interesting pro- courtesy and wit. Among the many 
gramme the 60 little ones, con other guests were Mrs. Col. Thomas, 
tit songs, violin solos and jn a black silk with gold bespangled 
bodice; Mr. and Mrs F. Hurtubis, 
Samuel M. Crowthers and Dr. = Jr., the former the Governor’s private 
: delivered short ad- stenographer, Mrs. Hurtubis gowned 
ich made a vigorous’ simply in white muslin; Miss Lilla 
dstogoonwiththenoble’ E. Kelly in pink chiffon over silk ; 
[he problem is not toshut Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Adams of 
Vicole & but to try to force an Quincy; Dr. and Mrs. L. E, Mor- 
the soul” said Dr. gan, General Davidson, Mr. R. H. 
( thers Boutwell, Dr. and Mrs. T. H. Dear- 
| the blind is a discov- ing. and Mr. and Mrs. William 
g er than the discovery of Corse. 
‘ Training the blind is Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller will be 
eat events in modern tendered a reception at Parker 
4 House on Saturday, May 4, from 4 
> Acgti lhis is not only a training of to 6. 
. cherishing of them Mary A. Livermore will keep open 
example to the world. howne at her Melrose home Mon: 
Dignity, simplicity and reserve are i ti ah oe tn ae cep eve 
;, day, May 6, on the occasion of her 
haracterized here,” were a few of rihiden wedding 
many utterances of Dr. Samuel 5© af 
who also spoke of the need Mrs. Samuel Eliot, of 44 Brimmer 
f $<, for current expenses and_ Street, is giving a luncheon today at 
nd Canal $60,000 to complete the endowment her residence, to members and 
fund guests of the Warren and Prescott 
ae \mong the interested ones pres- Chapter, D. A. R. 
g Rooms ent were Mrs. Laura E. Richards, This afternoon, Mrs. Samuel Lit- 
s and Ee Mrs. Dr. Proctor, Mrs. John Shepard, tle entertains at tea all those who 
< Mrs Sallie Joy White, Mrs. Robert desire to assist in the Gould Memo- 
. M. M rse Mrs. Oppenheimer, Mrs. rial Home fund. Mrs. Little will 
: Mr. William Endicott, Jr., be at home from 4 to 6 at her resi- 
GE, Mt M. Reber, Miss Helen M. dence, 556 Warren street, Roxbury, 
¥, Mrs. M. A. Newhall, Mrs. and will be assisted by Mrs. Alice 
ames Stack, Miss §S. Littell, Rev. Freeman Palmer. There will be a 
s Mr. | { Malden, Mrs. William very large attendance. 
- he Misses Poulsson, Miss , 3 =r ' 
¢ e Glover, Mr. and Misa fer. Kate Field isin town and goes 
ris, Mr. He ry Wood, i: ce out to Somerville this afternoon to 
- ® Rovers. Mice M.S. Hi , tell the Heptorean Club about De- 
the Qual ers, \ ayes, Miss An , 
nie Manning, ‘vb Weclées |v. spised Alaska. 
Gooding, Mrs. George Mansfield, The engagement is announced of 
, # Mrs. James Eaton, Mrs. William F. Miss Julia Porter, of Niagara Falls, 
basto, Mrs. Pratt of Worcester, Mrs. and Mr. Van Rensselaer Thayer, 
is Hayden and Miss H. H. grandson of the late Nathaniel 
ni Thayer of this city. 
LOUVRE ; Norfolk Club had one of its The engagement is announced of 
‘etter nights on Tuesday, when Miss Mary L. Brown, daughter of 
Paris. dies were invited to share the Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Brown of 
ae ‘sstive board at the Parker House. 80 Mt. Vernon street, and Mr. Paul 
rm il reception with Governor Washburn of 342 Beacon street. 
rest nor on ¢ + | pi Phyo held Mr. Atherton Brownell is receiving 
6 served. ab t fifty | au nner waS many congratulations on his new 
y ladies being in at- play, A Broken Potsherd. 
oa Seated at the head table a ; : 
ere Hon. William F. Ray, president The marriage of Miss Frances 
ER, “7 b, and Mrs. Ray, who was Hilton of Cambridge and Mr. Wil- 
d hly gowned in violet silk trimmed liam Faxon Pierce will take place on 
ND HA}? h velvet and lace: Miss Alice M hursday evening, May 2, at the 
Paris. | Richardson, in grey silk with cherry nme my 9 rom street, Cam- 
ve d silver sequin trimmings ; ridge. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce will 
Rev, and Mi s. E. A. Horton, Mr. be at home at 35 Day street, Somer- 
~e tis Guild Jr., Rev. Adolph A. ville, after a brief wedding trip. 
TLES, Helen s ‘lijah A. Morse, Miss Miss Sarah Lefavour French, as- 
_ Sheridan i and Mrs. Emma sisted by Mr. Charles Follen Adams, 


The tables were dec- Miss Sandham and the Boylston 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


 Qeitetie gave a pleasing enter- 
tainment in Copley Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, which took the form of 
a testimonial to the graceful little 
dancer, Miss French. ‘I here was a 
liberal patronage. Miss French, al 
though very young and petite, is 
much sought as ateacher. She is 
modest and retiring. Miss French 
and her mother occupy apartments 
in Pierce Building. 

The marriage of Miss Pomeroy 
and Mr. S. Albert Reed will take 
place on ‘Tuesday, May 7, in Trini- 
ty church, at noon. 

Longfellow’s Dream became a re- 
ality to the participants and a de- 
lighted audience Thursday after- 
noon at the Hollis street theatre, 
when the spectacle was produced be- 
fore a large and distinguished gath- 
ering of men and women. The per 
formance went along admirably, 
considering that there had been no 
dress rehearsal. With so much 
merit, as evidenced in the entire 
production, it may be as well to sum 
up the undertaking asa great suc- 


cess, artistically and _ financially. 
Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins, as a 


Salem witch, gave a weird and dra- 
matic interpretation, which surprised 
all. Miss Nahar also showed great 
dramatic ability. The groupings, 
costuming and music made a com- 
bination seldom equalled here, cer- 
tainly not by amateurs. A most ef- 
ficient committee, with Mrs. Lulu 
S. Upham as leader, have done hero 
ic work during the past few weeks 
and deserve the highest praise. A 
handsome sum was realized for the 
Journalists Fund. 


Bostonians at Lakewood are Mr. 


T. J. Sullivan, Mr. William M, Snow, 
Mr. H. W. Gleason, Mrs. John 
Read, at the Laurel; Mr. and Mrs. 


George W. Armstrong, 
Hutchings, Miss E. A. Williams, 
Robert Codman, Jr., Mr. R. C, 


Storey, Mr. M. N. Smith and fami- 


ly, Miss Georgie Weston, at the 
Lakewood; Mr. Dwight Braman, 


Mrs. J. Livingston Grandin, Miss 
Grandin, Mr. Charles A. Stone, 
Mrs. S. D. Warren, Miss Warren, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. T. Kimball, Mr. 
Clement T. Houghton, at the Lau- 
rel-in-the-Pines. 


One of the prettiest of all the fair 
girls in attendance at the Young 
Ladies Charitable Association re- 
ception in Mechanics Building, Mon- 
day night, was Miss Dora Collison, 
sister of Hon. Harvey Collison, who 
wore a black gown with figured 
white silk bodice, trimmed with ver- 
tical bands of apple-green velvet 
edged with pearls. Seldom have so 
many beautiful women gathered to- 
gether as on this occasion. Among 
others were noticed Miss Susie 
Mara in green silk, Miss O’Gorman 
in white India, Miss Dowling a Ti- 
tian-haired beauty in white tulle 
flounced, and Miss Murray in yel- 
low silk trimmed with lace and sable 
bands on_ bodice. 


An event of the week was the 
‘Isabella Supper’ of the Castilian 
Club at the Vendome on Tuesday, 
which was largely attended. Pre- 
ceding the supper the members and 
guests were presented to Mrs. Hiram 
Orcutt, Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole, Mrs. 
Mary E. Blake and Mrs. J. A. 
Nichols, and for an hour an informal 
reception was held. 

All the decorations were in red 
and yellow, the colors of Spain, and 
were admirably carried out in the 
banquet hall. Festoons of bunting 
caught by Spanish flags loaned by 
the Consul, adorned the walls. The 
mantel was concealed by flags, and 
on the mirror was a motto in 
Spanish which translated said, 


Mrs. M. V.. 
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‘Who mentions Spain mentions 
everything.’ Jonquils, carnations 
and roses were freely used on the 
tables, the guest table being further 
ornamented with satin scarfs. 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson organ- 
izer and president was mistress of 


ceremonies and pleasantly intro- 
duced the various speakers. These 
were Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of 


Lynn, who told of Spain as | Saw 
It; Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, who 
recited Castles in Spain ; Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who talked of Spanish 
Folk-Lore; Mrs. Mary E. Blake, of 
Isabella as a Mother-in-Law; and 
Dr. Arthur Little, whose subject was 
the three Great Cardinals, Mendoza, 
Ximenes and Woolsey. The supper 
with its literary entrées was pro- 
nounced the most enjoyable in the 
Club’s history. 

Mrs. Edward H. Crosby, of 3 Mt. 
Vernon street, has discontinued her 
Friday at homes for the season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosby will sail for 
Europe in May. 

Mrs.) Henry M. Upham ( Grace 
Le Baron ) gave her last at home on 


Friday, at her apartments, Hotel 
Ilkley. 
Tuesday afternoon, April 30 


Miss Ednorah Nahar and in a com- 
petent company will present Leah at 
the Hollis street theatre, under the 
auspices of the Boston Press Club, 
N. E. Woman’s Press Association, 
the Women’s Suffrage Association 
and the Independent Women Voters. 
There will be a notable patronage, 
headed by Governor and Mrs. Green- 
halge, Lieut.-Gov. and Mrs. Wolcott, 
Ex.-Gov. John ID. Long, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears, Mrs, Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Mary Livermore, Mrs. Edward 
Payson ‘Uhayer, Miss Katherine M, 
Conway, Mrs. William Lee, Mrs, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs, Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, Mr. Ilenry Blackwell, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow and Mrs, Alfred 
Hemenway. Inthe cast are Miss 
Gwendoline Landham, daughter of 
the artist, Miss Marion Neiswanger, 
Miss Theresa O’Leary, Mr. Edward 
E. Parker, Mr. H.Gittus Lonsdaie, Miss 
Susie Clure, Mr. L. W. Fenderson 
and Baby Pendleton. 


Monday will celebrate the open- 
ing of the Caricature Show in Allston 
Hall and will take the form of a 
reception, for which tickets are 
placed at $5. A most worthy 
Charity is to be benefited by this 
show, which will last two weeks and 
be conducted somewhat on the plan 
of the Portrait Show with afternoon 
tea days and reception hours on 
certain evenings. An unusual inter- 
est has been manifested by our local 
artists. Mrs. G. H. Stoddard, Miss 
Ethel Hyde, Mr. Clayton Johns, Mr. 
Eliot Hubbard and others have 
volunteered their services. 








FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


DESIGNS. 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


HE 
remarked 

never seen by the 
thes were: 
enhanced.” 
Mr. Larkins had been giving an 
afternoon reception to several mem- 
bers of the Charley’s Aunt Company 
and to the writer. His receiving 
clothes were a bath robe and slippers. 
At the end of the season, when you 
have enacted Charley's Aunt rather 
more than a hundred and fifty times 
in successlon, 


best bits of acting I do,’ 
Mr. Larkins, “are 

public. 1 wish 
my reputation would be 


you are entitled to con 
sideration about clothes. The formal 
part of the occasion was over. Mr. 
Capp, having entertained us with 
sundry tales of the East End of Lon 
don, and with a_ bewildering version 
of The House that Jack Built in the 
back-slang of the English professional 
law breakers —- I hope 
it here presently — had gone away to 
write letters. Mr. Darley had a 
business engagement which curtailed 
his exposition of the plot of a drama 
which is to be a marvel. Mr, Larkins 
and the writer were left to serious 
conversation. Among young clergy- 
men, young actors, young artists and 
young writers, serious conversation 
is apt to turn upon the raison détre 
of their professions. What Mr. Lar 
kins had to say about his would fill up 
too much space to be reproduced in 
this column, But he happened to 
mention an interesting habit of the 
actor, known throughout the profes- 
sion but not very well known outside 

Perhaps this may entertain the 
readers of the COMMONWEALTH, 

** My best work,” he said, ‘tis done 
for myself and — not for the public 
but -for a mirror. In my dressing 
room or my hotel, the splendor of 
some fine passage that I know is apt 
to strike me, and then I face a mirror 
and deliver it. That is how the ar- 
tistic emotion breaks out in an actor. 
A pianist would take to his stool; an 
artist would cover a canvas, or a poet 
would write verses. An actor, when 
the fit is on him, acts to his mirror. 
You probably have no idea how much 
inspiration there is in observing the 
semblance of yourself expressing in 
action the thoughts you are uttering. 
The slightest defect strikes you at 
once, and you repeat the action till 
you have perfected it. With that 
comes a period of exhilaration, and 
you act as you never act on the stage. 
I have been enthusiastic over my own 
Othello and my own Hamlet — be- 
fore a mirror. 

“You are probably thinking that 
this is imagination on the part of an 
actor; that he works himself up to 
think his action much better than it 
really is. Perhaps it is in imagina- 
tion, a littke — but not altogether. I 
have seen other players do wonder- 
ful ‘things before mirrors, I re- 
member once,” continued Mr. Lar- 
kins, flicking the ashes off his cigar 
and smiling the while contemplative- 
ly, “bearing from my dressing-room 
— we were doing a one-night stand, 
at a provincial theatre, and our rooms 
were full of cracks —a pwish, pwish, 
pwish, sound, as though someone 
near me were talking low. When the 
call came to go on > the next act, 
I glanced through the door of the 
next dressing room and there, before 
the mirror, was Miss James. She 
was doing — what do you think? the 
mad scene from Hamlet. You know 
what a good little actress she is; so 


to reproduce 


NACA 


did |. But I had no idea she 
do half as fine a piece of work as she 
was doing at that moment. She was 
so deeply absorbed that she had not 
heard the call, and in watching her I 
forgot all about it, till our stage-man- 
ager, Mr. Martin, came and spoke to 


me, 


could 


Miss Sadie Martinot 
on Monday next a brief engagement 
at the Park Theatre, in a new three 
act comedy by B. ( 
William Yardley, entitled The Pass 
port. The complications of the plot 
of this comedy arise from the good 
natured act of an English 
man, finding that 
ing in the same train with him has 
lost her passport, takes her 
the Russian frontier on a passport 
issued to himself and wife—the 
wife, of course, not being with him. 


The attraction at the Grand 
Opera House the week of April 29th 
is Duffy’s Blunders; Barney Ferguson 
and Barney Fagan, two comedians, 
will play. For several years past 
Barney Ferguson has been the star 
of McCarthy's Mishaps and Fagan 
has been prominently connected 
with the representative minstrel and 
farce comedy organizations Both 
Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Fagan intro 
duce their original specialties, the 
latter appearing in a novel act with 
his pickaninnies. In addition to 
the stars is a strong company com- 
prising Chas. S. Gorman, Dan 
Mason, George F. Hall, William 
Gardner, C. A. Johnson, Robert 
Doris, Sastle Brydges, Marguerite 
Ferguson, May Belmont, Sidney 
Gilbert, Mlle. Sirene, Mlle. Nina and 
the original pickaninnies. The en- 
gagement will be for a single week 
with matinees on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 


will begin 


’, Stephenson and 


gentle 
who, a lady travel- 


across 


At the Columbia, next week, Yon 
Yonson with Mr. Gus Heege, 


At the Boston, the 


cadero Company. 


Sandow Tro- 


At the Tremont, Mr. William Col- 
lier in the comedy, Who is Jones? 
It is said to be exceedingly funny 
and Mr. Collier’s character acting is 
said to be remarkably good. 


The last week of the very success- 
ful engagement of that most pic- 
turesque opera Rob Roy begins at 
the Castle Square Theatre next Mon- 
day night. In Rob Roy Reginald 
deKoven has used the pibroch skil- 
fully. It gives the characteristic note 
all through to the romance of Scotch 
history, which furnishes the story of 
his latest opera. He variegates the 
stock themes of Highlanders’ paeans 
intevestingly, but not to weariness. 
A good body of music that leaves a 

The popular comedy drama One 
of the Finest will be presented at 
the Palace Theatre next week by 
Edward Hassan’s dramatic company. 
The play is light and breezy in 
character. It has an _ interesting 
story and abounds in strong situa- 
tions. Mr. Edward Aaron will be 
seen in the leading role of John 
Mishler, a Dutch policeman, a part 
in which Gus Williams won success. 

Miss Catharine E. Oliver gave a 
dramatic recital at Association Hall 
on Wednesday evening, taking for 
her selection the Play Actress, by S 
R. Crockett. Miss Oliver gave a 





very creditable impersonation of the 
various characters called for and 
showed evidence of careful study. 


The Castle Square season of sum- 
mer opera opens Monday night, May 
6, with a grand production of Mil- 
locker’s charming opera The Beggar 
Student. 

The exhibition of scenes from 
Hawaii, including the famed Kilauea 
volcano, which attracted so much at- 
tention on the Midway Plaisance at 
the World’s fair, will be exhibited in 
the Casino building, 541 Tremont St., 
beginning April 30. It is an exhibit 
educational in character, and the vis- 
itor may derive a benefit and gain 
knowledge from seeing it. From the 
observation platform one sees just 
what he would see if he stood in 
the same position within the volcano 
crater. An accurate reproduction 
of the crater is represented with all 
its grand effect of nine miles around 
and 1000 feet deep. Manager Ses- 
ser has with him a native quartet of 
Hawaian singers. Chey will sing 
native songs before the burning lake 
of the Goddess Pele, as depicted in 
this reproduction. 


The Fire Patrol will be the next 
attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre. The play is sensational in 
character, but its serious passages 
are followed by those of lighter and 
merrier vein. It is superior in many 
respects to the average melodrama. 
A genuine fire patrol wagon and 
horses and a gold stamp mill and 
ore crusher in full operation are 
features sure to create the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

\fter many months of negotiation 
Mr. Keith has at last succeeded in 
securing, for a tour over his circuit, 
the services of Maggie Cline, the 
Irish queen, who is today, and has 
been for years the supreme favorite 
vaudeville star of America. MclIn- 
tyre and Heath, Le Clair and Leslie, 
The Clipper Quartette, The Two 
Carpos, C. W. Littlefield, The Four 
Cohans, and other well known vau- 
deville stars will appear. 


The repertoire that has been se- 
lected for Miss Ada Rehan’s second 
appearance in Boston asa star will 
cover a wide range of characters, 
two of which she has never before 
played in Boston. Monday night 
she will play in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, which was successful in 
New York at Mr. Daly's theatre. 
Miss Rehan will be seen as Julia, 
and will be surrounded with the 
same elaborate environment that 
characterized the New York produc- 
tion, all the scenic accessories hav- 
ing been brought here forthe three 
performances, Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and Wednesday matinee. 
Wednesday evening Miss Rehan will 
impersonate Juliana in The Honey- 
moon, for the first time in Boston 
and for the only time during her en- 
gagement. Thursday evening, the 
curious Japanese play, Heart of 
Ruby, will be given with Miss Re- 
han in the part of Tika. Friday 
evening and Saturday matinee, T'am- 
ing of the Shrew Saturday evening, 
Nancy and Co. 


Robert Mantell will begin his sec- 
ond and last week of his engagement 
at the Boston Museum in a reper- 
toire of romantic plays, opening in 
Monbars, which will be repeated on 
Tuesday evening. For the Wednes- 
day-matinee and Friday evening, he 
will be seen in The Marble Heart. 
The Corsican Brothers, Dumas’s fa- 
mous play will be given on Wednes- 
day and Saturday evenings with new 
scenery and handsome stage effects. 
Hamlet will be the bill for Thursday 
evening, and for the matinee on Sat- 
urday, the Lady offLyons, 
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HOLLIS rite'Zr 


ISAAC B, RICH, Proprietor and M 
Evenings at 8 and Sat Matinee 
: 


TEHIs ov mmx Onny. 


ADA REHAN, 


Under the Management of Mr. A 


Mon. Tues. Evg's and Wed. Mati: 
tlemen of Verona. Wed. Eve's ‘The Howey 
moon. Thurs. Eve’g, Heart of Ru Fr rx 
and Sat. Matinee, Taming the Sieow Sat. Ent 
Nancy and Company ; *h 


May 6—ALEXANDER SALVIN} 
his Repertoire. 


GRAND OPERA 


2 Washington St , 
MANSFIEL D & MAGEE, Le 
Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., Thurs. at 
Splendid Orc hestra Seat « 


Week April 29th. Here’s a - One, 
BARNEY FERGERSON 
and BARNEY FAGAN 


in the howling vaudeville farce, 


“DUFFY’S BLUNDERS, 


NEX ichard Colden 
routy. 


BOWDOIN SQ. !Hean 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, 


une Daly 


Ls Ham tet ang 


Mont 296 


d Mens 
at ats 


1 Last chance to see 
j 


XT 
WEEK in ** Old Jed 


Manager 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed 


1 Sat, ata 


BIG REALISTIC PRODUCTION, 
THE 


FIRE PATROL 


NEXT WEEK—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


BL FL KEITH'S Lasts 


Week of April 29th. 


MAGGIE CLINE 


Monster 
Vaudeville Show. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 


Seman -35, et -§0, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE uate. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8. Sat. Matinees only, ats 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont 


LAST WEEK 


ROB ROY. 


May 6— tee opera season 
he Beggar Student.” 


BOSTON MUSEU 


Evgs. at 7.45. Matinees Wed & Sat. at? 


HIS LAST WEEK. 
ROBERT MANTELL, 


Monday and Tuesday—MONBARS (only 
Wednesday Matinee and Friday Evening 
THE MARBLE HEART 

Wednesday and Saturday Evenings 
THE As et BROTHERS 

Thursday, HAML 

Saturday Matinee, THE LADY OF LYONS 

#@- Monday, May 6, MARIE BURROU 

A. W. PINERO’S THE PROFLICATE _ 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PIL LING,M 
MONDAY, APRIL 29- 


E. J. HASSAN’S C0. 


ONE OF THE FINES. 


In Active Preparation, 


will be presented Monday, May ‘ 
Boston, the Great pensation 
byJ. A. FRAZ 


THE TRAIN WRECKERS. 


bey cer writteD- 
The most realistic drama ever ¥" 
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first time 
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‘* B® Farm Agency 
’ . 
> Herald Building, Boston, 
: Hoary Up One Furent. 
amet Summer Home at Marshfield. 
. enend the summer in the quiet, 
sy that adds years to life; 2 1-2 
. " ind on and raise your own vege- 
0 a - vely old house, 9 rooms, sum- 
USE, ont work etc. ; stable, 30x30, 2 stalls, 
cont \fin fine order. Only $1000, 


ov N's FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Building, ! 
charming Little Home in Aristocratic 
yt One, Old Berkshire County. 


\ ridge, manificent scenery, splen- 

; ° climate, excellent fishing ; pret- 

, team heat, etc., neat stable, 

> : ion, 12 mile to station, post 

“AGAN : 6 acres land, so situated that one 

: .dvantages of one of the mest fash- 

t t an ordinary home cost; 

ree. ; v: only $2000, property inherited, 

"Til w 1APIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
> HK ' 

RS. baling 
Magnificent Country Seat — Cost 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $9000, though it remains prac- 
IEATRE tically as ¢ w as the day it. was finished; gentle- 
saienieienane 


1 Colden 


man’s place for all the year or summer residence. 
Large Fre roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
china and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern pen dpe pen such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, be ls and speaking tubes, 
ir uon room, library, piazzas, etc., efc., 
wash stands, marble bowls, range and 
i dormer windows, inside blinds, French 
mplete prize. The grounds consist of 
acres with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 
Complete set of photos at office. 

AGENCY, Herald Building, 


tAPIN'S FARM 
Bos 
(il Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
: . Beauty and Excellence. 


slated, 9 rooms, large halls; hot 
n heat, hot air, open fire places; 
. e grates; finely papered, frescoed 
NEW gilings ; piazza a yortico ; everything that could be 
EATRE sire 2 house, including superior domestic and 
Sonienmnannend inary arrangements; large siate-roof stable with 
yuse, harness room and all 
\-planned gentleman's place, 


£ 


aunacry, 


TION, i, 


ra 








plate glass, a 


near 


>abin. M 





water carriage h 
t ofa we 
{ 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 


ding age 
ery profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
; e law dance frun, elegant shade trees, pro 
» of shrabs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 


am and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
: : ’ Land 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 

APIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. See photo. at office. 


Fe Bian 


cash; free from incumbrance. 


' Beautiful Suburban Home. 
10W ’ Twelve miles and soc fare to Boston; two minutes 


).30 p.m. to station ; imposing house, 8 rooms, bath, hot and 
4. i water, open fires, furnace, piazza, etc., only six 
. fowl; 30,000 ft land, fine 
arden ce fran and berries; price $4500, 


, abunaar 
fiooo ash. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
RE B 


ding, Boston 
rRE. Cheap Summer Home on Cape Cod. 


Delightt 


ars old; hennery fur so 


y situated with full view of the ocean ; 

utes walk to the beach; house of 10 rooms, 
papered, bl pump in kitchen, stable, carriage 
shed and he y, all painted and iv good repair ; 1% 
acres prod and, fruit for home use; few rods to 
de Pr y $1200, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Business Man’s Home Farm. 


ees only, a3 


Manager 


Twenty Boston, 10 minutes to station and 
‘ ectrics, good train service; 12 acres, fine garden and 
awn, ar hedge; cuts hay for two cows and 
horse, ple t and berries, excellent house, 11 
andsome mantel, piazza, running 
qo x 30, with cellar, painted and 


grain and harness rooms, 2 fine hen- 
tries, 40x eke 


: " 12, with yards; 500 ft. frontage 
) m the str $5000, — cash; this isa plain 
SeSCription beautif . nd ’S 

) FARM AGENCY oy iful property. CHAPIN 


lerald Building, Boston. 


Sat at Pretty Home and Poultry Place. 
K. Nearly v2 acre of land in Melrose ; % mile to 
. oe ; se garden, strawberry bed 3000 sq. ft., pleaty 
FLL See a ennenies for 500 fowl ; nape house, 6 rooms 
$ Pasa irs, stable, 2 stalls, sliding doors, 
Re ro 1od grain lot, all complete and in 
joo, part cash; photo at office. 


M AGENCY, Herald Building, 


: wae . 
< HAPIN’S Fai 
g Rostos 


Prettiest Place in Town. 


Lharmir gy 


money 


‘gc home upon which a large sum of 
xpended ; now offered at a sacrifice 
wets yoea A s compels residence in N. Y.; 5 

ATE nen onus Sine land; 150 apple, 19 cherry, 20 
toi! ane A 3a rreat bushes, roo grape vines; 


au anion rooms; bath, 2 open fire ‘places ; 
wen, 5 cay red, blinded, water in house; 
op nd carriage house, with running 

Pre eee 400 fowl, called the finest im the 


oe ee and commands beautiful 
Price only ¢. grand = town on Fitgh. R. R. 
AGENCS part cash. CHAPIN’S FARM 
29. ENCY, H Building, Boston. 


New and Beautiful Home Overlook- 
ing Ware River. 


Handsome a; 
Y hocation 


A 


2 OUGHS as owner 


nign 


re, high, sightly and very sight- 


churthes s+. tes walk to depot, schools, 
arming groves POstoffice ; 11 acres. fine garden, 
taaazas, B “Ses; =2-storyhouse, 12 rooms, broad 
P fire plate. rechi, 8, observatory, handsome tiled 


for steam'- ....>. red, painted, blinded ete., piped 

te oa tine henneries ; built in most thor- 

dy changes oF private residence, but unforseen 

pean - mae — cl immediate sale; sacrifice price, 

FARM AGEN sirable summer home. CHAPIN'S 
CY, Herald Building, Boston. 









HOW TO GROW THIN. 
It is all very well to laugh at the 


absurdity of sighing over 
growing old, but there are 
very few women, says Harper’s 


Bazar,who are sufficiently philosophi- 
cal not to be a little chagrined at 
the advance of years showing itself 
plainly in face or figure. There 
would seem to be two distinct types 
of American women — those who 
grow stout as they grow older, and 
those who grow thin. It is all very 
well to say that the face looks better 
when it is plump, than when it is 
thin, but every pound of additional 
avoirdupois certainly acds to a wo- 
man’s age in appearance at least, 
while the woman who does not grow 
stout rarely changes much in ap- 
pearance from thirty-five to fifty. 

There are many physical reasons 
which induce added flesh, and we 
are told that the figure settles as one 
grows older ; but it is this very set- 

tling that all women are anxious to 
avoid, and there is really no neces- 
sity for it whatever. 

Steady banting always has the de- 
sired result in so far as the reducing 
of flesh is concerned, but there are 
other results far from satisfactory 
which are apt to accompany it, and 
very often ill health and irritable 
nerves are the outcome of trying to 
grow thin. The avoiding of starchy 
food is a simple matter, and by not 
eating potatoes and bread very often 
an astonishing difference in weight 
is soon perceived. Certain salts, 
which, however, should never be 
taken except under the orders of 
one’s physician, will sometimes start 
a disposition to lose flesh, which, if 
followed with giving up potatoes and 
bread, will work marvellous results. 

Indolence, one of the greatest fac- 
tors in increasing weight, lies within 
the power of every woman to cor- 
rect. It is so much the fashion now 
to take exercise that there is no ex- 
cuse for being lazy. It is impossi- 
ble for some women to walk a 
great deal, but a certain amount of 
regular exercise will benefit even 
the most delicate. Sitting invaria- 
bly produces fat, and fat just where 
one does not want it—about the 
stomach and hips. 

When one begins to lose flesh— 
and this can be ascertained by being 
weighed every week—a little mas- 
sage will be found a great help. The 
masseuse, if she understands her 
business, will soon be able to tell 
where the superfluous flesh is, and 
will direct her energies to the par- 
ticular place or places. 

Of course massage is an expensive 
luxury, but it is not a thing that 
needs to be continued, anda few 
hours will often work a wondrous 
change. For instance, one hour 
three times a week for a fortnight 
has been known to reduce the size 
of the waist half an inch. 

Standing erect with the hands 
pressed well down on the hips, and 
then, with the hands still kept on 
the hips, bending the body forward, 
backward, and sideways _ several 
times, twice a day, will also work off 
accumulated fat about the hips and 
stomach, But this exercise must be 
conscientiously persevered in. 


“What do you know about French 
dishes?” asked Mrs. Upperten to 
the applicant for employment as 
cook. “I know enough about thim 
to make thim, but niver to ate thim,” 
was the reply. She was engaged. — 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Tommy—* Pop, what’s the differ- 
ence between bon mot and a joke ?” 
Tommy’s Pop—“ A bon mot is some- 
thing you tell a friend, and a joke is 
something a friend tells you.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 








PHILOSOPHY FROM FOGGY BOTTOM. 


Er man dat kin tell whether he’s 
tired er jes’ lazy has judicial qualifica- 
tions dat fits him nacherly fur de 
S’preme bench, ' 

When er man goes roun’ askin’ 
foh advice, de chances is "bout sev- 
enteen ter three dat he's jes’ tryin’ 
ter put off gittin’ down ter business. 

De school dat you l’arns in makes 
a heap ob diff’rence. No good 
comes ob teachin’ er boy his _rifme- 
tic fum a policy slip. 

Er big glass di’mun’ shirt stud 
ain’t got no magnifyin’ powers. 
Hit’s effect am ter make de man dat 
stan’s behin’ it look mighty small. 

Some men fin’s hit mighty. hahd 
ter think sense an’ talk politics sim- 
ultuously. 

Don’t gib too much "tention ter 
fancy ’complishments. Er man gits 
erhead much faster by plain walkin’ 
dan he kin by turnin’ somersaults. — 
{Washington Star. 





THE LAST WAS FIRST. 

Teacher (to new pupil) —“What 
is your last name, my little man?” 

New Pupil—“Tommy.” 

Teacher—“What is 
name ?”’ 

New Pupil—‘Tommy Jones.” 

Teacher-—“Then Jones is your 
last name ?” 

Tommy—*“No, it isn’t. When I 
was born my name was Jones, and 
they didn’t give me the other name 
for a month afterwards,”—|[Brook- 
lyn Life. 


full 


your 


HAP SEEN BETTER DAYS. 


“This parrot, ma’am,” said the 
dealer, “is one that I can recom- 
mend, It was in the family of a 


clergyman for many years.” 
“Well, gents, what'll yehave? Name 


your pizen?” exclaimed the parrot . 


with startling emphasis. 

“He was obliged to part with it, 
however,” continued the dealer with 
an apologetic cough, “and for the 
last year or two it has belonged to 
the alderman from our ward.”— 
[Chicago Tribune. 


Thomas Beecham, the manufacturer of 
the world-famed Beecham’s Pill, is always 
in the front rank of progress. He foresees 
what is wanted and comes in on. the “ crest 
of the wave’ of popular demand. Now he 
is putting up these pills in a neat, little 
wooden bottle, (ten cents each) just the 
thing for the vest pocket. In fact he 
couldn’t hit on a more convenient or more 
needed package for the traveler, or the busy 
man in office or workshop. 

Beecham seems to study the interest of 
his customers both physically and financially 
and the ten cent package of this sterling 
remedy for constipation and biliousness and 
kindred complaints is an earnest of his 
desire to supply their every need. 

We predict an enormous sale of this roc, 
package of Beecham’s Pills, perhaps even 
greater than the regular 25c. size. although 
the latter contains more pills proportion- 
ately, and is, therefore, cheaper for those 
who have proved their merits. All druggists 
are now supplied with both sizes. Write to 
The B. F. Allen Co. 365 Canal St., New 
York, for the book on Beecham’s Pills. 

















WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
cout tow, DICTIONARY 
ae 
"| A Dictionary of 
4 ~ 
: Biography, 
i] Standard of the U. 8 
H G5 bepraant Seecrit 
‘ Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
ustice of U. 8. 
the oue great authority. 
Send for free pamphlet 
G@. & C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, $ 


ag” Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 











This rem le stat” 
we di: 


is 63° 
: ig 4 intensely 
rom Catarh fo 
Had intense Sradache, 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. ah 
hearing began to fai 
and for three years i 
was almost entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
gree. worse, Every- 
thing 1 had tried, failed. In despair | had com. 
menced to use the Aerial Medication iff 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 
derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect-ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. ; 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free, 


To introduce this treatment and poe beyond 
doubt that it is a postive cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 

Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 








Buggins—* Why all thistalk about 
the new woman ?”—Muggins- “I sup- 
pose because it isn’t safe to refer to 
any woman as ‘ the old woman.’ ”— 
Philadelphia Record, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


ePURIEIES, ss vel Beautifies the 


o other cosmetic wil 


Removes Tan, 






Pi Freckle 
: MofhBarches? 
h, and Skin 


es, and 
ery lemish 
beauty, and 

d On its 


le ; 
virtues it has s 
the test of 43 
ears; no other 
as, and is so! 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is) 
properly made. 






name, The distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, I ger gee Bh agp bd Cream’ as Ba 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.’ ne 
bottle writ ant six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Devaxieta and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout tle U.S., Canadas and Europe, 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Gar" Beware of Base imitations, g ee Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 
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MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system. cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 

MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple! Place, Boston. 





The —.» 
Commonwealth 


ity, at 5 cents‘a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


It’s There. 
To Ladies, ‘Travellers in Boston. 








A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties pe jd 
to the interesting historical points in the city, She 
recommended by the 7 sep of this paper. 

ess, C, 





Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street, 
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Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin-, 
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Do not consider their CARD PARTIES and AFTERNOON 
whi LADI ES TEAS complete without these 
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CRACKERS. 


Manufactured by -—"-"" 


BOSTON BAKERY, 


UW. S. REGISTERED TRADE MARE 


United States Baking Company. 


BOSTON. 
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For Summer Residences, 
Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education ik: 
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THOMAS O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 
558--562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(Opposite Adams House.) 
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